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IS WON BY THOSE WHO SHOOT 
KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS 


SCORES IN INCREASED. 


A little over a year ago the Waltham (Mass. Rifle Club sent for a six pound can of Semi- 
Smoketess Powder, Since that time we have used no other. During the past year our Club average 
has been raised between six and seven points, and the individual yearly averages have been raised 
from three to eight points on the Standard American target. We find the “C G.” grain gives the best 
resuls in the 32-40 caliber and “FG” in the 38-56. 

We think it is unsurpassed for cleanliness, and even shooting, and most cordially recommend 
it to all riflemen. Yours very respectfully, 

ow (Signed) ARTHUR L. MANSFIELD, Secretary. 


Are Good for the SHOT GUN and for the RIFLE. What more can be said. 
Ask for hints to Riflemen. 


The King Powder Company 246 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago, [ll 
J, B. CHAMBERLAIN COM, CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. L. PETERS, AG’T, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Peters Metallic Cartridges are loaded with King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder and are 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MAKES. 
Peters CARTRIDGE co., CINCINNATI, O. 
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VoL. IV. 


A HUNTING TRIP IN IDAHO. 


BY R. 


I WERE a lit- 
erary man, I pro- 
bably would be- 
gin to write you 
anaccountofour 
Idaho trip last 
fallwith thesame 
amountofenthu- 
siasm which in- 
spired me to take 
the trip; but, be- 
ing less voluble 
with the penthan 
some of my wor- 
thy sportsmen brothers, I will confine 
myself principally to a brief account of 
the trip, which I may here state, was one 
of the crowning pleasures of my life. 
Our party, consisting of Messrs. Matt 
Browning, Jedediah Clive, John Ander- 
son, John E. Clark, Jr.,and the writer, left 
Salt Lake City on September 2, 1898, for a 
fishing and hunting tripin Idaho, taking 
our outfit from here, which included 
“Paddy” Ryan, our cook. We were met 
at Market Lake, Idaho, by Sam and 
George Ricks with teams and pack and 
saddle horses. We drove first to Rex- 
burg, Idaho, and made our first camp on 
Fall River near Fall River Bridge. The 
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next day we started on a two days’ drive, 
which brought us into Squirrel Creek 
Meadows, about ninety miles from Mar- 
ket Lake, and,as we afterwards discov- 
ered, in the edge of the timber reserve of 
the park. 

We were in a magnificent game coun- 
try, but were a little too early for large 
game, and this was likely fortunate for 
for us, as, at that time, we did not 
imagine we were anywhere near the Na- 
tional Park reserves. However, we dis- 
covered the finest kind of fishing in the 
East Fork of Fall River about eight or 
nine miles from camp, the string of large 
fish with basket markings shown in cut 
being from this stream. The fish aver- 
aged large, and were fairly gamy. 

Before leaving the meadows, Mr. An- 
derson, or,as he was familiarly known 
by that time,“ Moccasin Charlie,” man- 
aged to shoot a poor old three-legged 
coyote. By this time, Mr. Hoag Thomp- 
son, whose home is at St. Anthony, Idaho, 
had joined our party, and acting in the 
capacity of guide took us over near the 
North Fork of the Snake River, where we 
made permanent camp on Warm River. 
Here we found splendid fishing and good 
hunting grounds. The game was diffi- 
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to help us out. Messrs. An- 
derson and Clark shot a black 
bear one evening, filling him so 
full of holes that he almost fell 
apart; in fact,one ham was al! 
there was left of him which an 
ordinary bear hunter could iden- 
tify, but this went fine, as it was 
our first big game, and we were 
tired of fish, duck, grouse and 
snipes. 

The view presented elsewhere 
of the Lower Falls of the North 
Fork of the Snake River shows 
where another party shot an old 


bear and four cubs, one evening, 
killing all but one cub, which 
“Moccasin Charlie” finished for 
them next morning, as they were 
a out fishing and were short of am- 
; munition. 

On September 20th, we all went 
over to the Snake River on a fish- 
ing expedition, Mr. Anderson and 
the guide taking their rifles. Mr. 


cult to locate, and, though Mr. 
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Clive mileinto the timber, and in a few min- 
regularly prayed for snow, none came _ utes we heard his 30-40. He had founda 


Photo by J E, Clark, Jr 


“MOCCASIN CHARLIE” KILLS A BEAR. 


Thompson, tiring of fishing, took his moose family of three and killed the bull 
rifle and went back about a quarterof a He was a beauty,as will be seen by the 
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photo-reproduction accompanying this 
article. We estimated his weight at from 
1400 to 1600 pounds. Mr. Browning then 
tock the rifle and found the cow, which 
he broke down behind, and of which I 
secured a snap shot before they finished 
her. She was a wonderful subject for a 
picture, but there was just one plate left 
in the machine and this was not much 
of a success. That night we dined on 
moose steaks and drank champagne out 
of tin cups and voted the North Fork of 
the Snake an ideal place for an outing. 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 


Photo. by J. E. Clark, Jr. 


MATT BROWNING AND HIS CATCH. 


Photo. by R. H. Officer. 


“SHE WAS A WONDERFUL SUBJECT FOR A PICTURE.” 


OUT DOORS. 
BY RUTH WARD KAHN. 


HERE'S a wonderfultemple just overthe way From Life’s silv’ry fountain He filleth our cup, 


With turrets, and columns, and towers ;— And, pledging our health, to our lips holds it up 
With vast anchored mirrors and couches of And our cares from ourselves doth beguile. 
green, Oh, wonderful house with your song-laden air— 
And banks of most beautiful flowers. Oh, house with your velvety floors— 
The Host of that mansion is always at home, We long for your quiet when weary of strife, 
He greets every guest with a smile, For you’re God's wondrous temple, Out Doors! 


LEADVILLE, COLO. 
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HOW THE YAQUI BEAT THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


BY ARTHUR BEAVIS, M.S., 


T is passing strange 
that so many adven- 
turous yearh- 
ing for quaint, queer 
and curious experi- 
should 
it necessary to seek 
some far distant Ulti- 
ma Thule, while al- 
most at our own 

—~— gates are still to be 
found regions and races not much better 
known than Central Thibet, or the pigmy 
tribes of darkest Africa. 

Many an American youth with great am- 
bition and small salary, as he reads a thrill- 
ing story of some terra incognita, whose re- 
moteness would involve a 


souls, 


ences, deem 


hundred days’ 
journey cre its portals were gained, heaves a 
deep and envious sigh for the money and 
time required for such an undertaking. 

If one could follow the poet’s advice liter- 
ally and “take the wings of the morning 
and the Barean desert pierce,” the problem 
would be half solved, but the sad fact re- 
mains that to successfully pierce the Barcan 
deserts to-day the “wings of the morning,” 
though having a poetical swish to them, are 
practically of as little help as the wings of 
a goose. Strange as it may appear, the more 
prosaic means of transportation, such as 
trains, ships carts and mules, though sail- 
ing lower, come much higher, hence the as- 
piring spirit, proud but poor, thinks he must 
stay at home and confine his knowledge of 
foreign lands to that which he may absorb 
from the handling of Ceylon teas and the 
display of Cashmere shawls. 

Now, this is a great 
a trail well beaten, 


mistake. 
broad and 


There is 
beautiful 
hame of Santa Fe) 
leading out of Denver, Which, if followed 
with due diligence, will, in a short space of 


(bearing the historic 


time, bring one within easy access of one 
of the most interesting portions of this mun- 
dane sphere. 


M.D. 


By paying a little attention to the guide 
posts (and a little money to the autocrat 
of the ticket table) one soon reaches the 
frontier city of El Paso. After reaching this 
point almost anyone will gladly impart the 
necessary instructions as to the remainder of 
the journey. So, with a remarkably small 
outlay of time and money, the traveller is 
set down in the midst of a country vastly 
more foreign than Europe is to us. 

But to the tale I wish to tell. It was told 
me by a very dear friend who was an eye 
witness to the facts as here stated, as a 
kind of answer to some question I had 
asked relative to the character of the Ya- 
qui Indians, their customs, antiquities, ete., 
and also as bearing on the subject of the 
Mexican peon (common laborer) of to-day. 

Whether the story may, or may not, be as 
interesting to others as it was to me, is out- 
side of my province to decide, but it has this 
merit at least-—it may be relied upon as ab- 
solutely true, for the narrator is a genuine 
truth teller and truth lover. 

It was no longer ago than the summer of 
S92 that my friend, Mr. G.—a miner and 
mine owner—had pushed his way, in the 
chase for gold, to the then almost inaccess- 
ible fastnesses of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, bordering on that portion of the State 
of Sonora, which from time immemorial had 
been dominated by the fierce and warlike 
Yaquis. 

It was a bright summer morning in the 
year mentioned that my friend was riding 
slowly along the mountain trail on his way 
to the nearest hacienda for a few necessary 
supplies, when suddenly he was startled by 
the sound of fierce shouts and curses com- 
ing apparently from just around a sharp 
bend of the road in front of him. It re- 
quired but a few seconds to take him past 
this curve and within a rod of a group of 
four men, one of whom lying prone on the 
ground was held immovable in the grasp of 
two others, while the fourth actor in the 
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scene, with his knee upon the 


chest, held aloft a murderous knife, in the 


captive’s 


very act of striking a death blow. 
A shout 
curtain 


from the American caused the 


to be hastily rung down (as one 


might say) before the completion of the act. 
In their first 
tors unconsciously 


moment of surprise the cap- 
little their 
who was quick 
turn in affairs, 
and a panther-like bound freed him- 
self from the 
placed 
cano.” 

For a 


loosened a 
grasp upon their prisoner, 
to take advantage of the 
with 
and 
himself by the side of “El Ameri- 


clutches of the enemy 


moment it looked as if the three 
peons meditated an instant renewal of the 
attack, but this was another case where dis- 
overcame valor and 


cretion they instantly 


realized the overwhelming odds existing 
against three peons in combat with a Yaqui 
and an American, especially when the latter 
was known to hail from that portion of Tas 
Estados Unidos del Norte, called Texas. 
Indeed, it may be news to some readers of 
Outdoor Life to learn that as far as the 
mass of Mexicans is concerned, they would 
not feel the slightest uneasiness at the pros- 
pect of war with the U.S. A. if they could 
only be assured of the strict neutrality of 
the “Lone Star State.” So, in the present 
instance, the presence of my Texan friend 


caused an immediate cessation of hostilities 
until they might definitely determine what 
his attitude should be. He set their mind 
assuring them that if 
be settled by 


at rest at once by 
the unpleasantness could not 
arbitration, the continuation of the conflict 
must be rigidly governed by the rules of His 
Highness, the Marquis of Queensbury, and 
as this reference was but dimly understood, 
by the combatants, he further explained to 
them the Saxon principles of fair play, and 
although in all probability they considered 
this a most illogical proposition, they bowed 
to the inevitable. 

As Mr. G, 
Yaqui at his side he noticed with surprise 
that he unarmed. Subsequently he 
learned that the three Mexicans had _ stolen 
upon him while he was asleep, and though 
they failed in their attempt to assassinate 
him, had succeeded in disarming him before 
he thoroughly realized his danger. But this 
condition of affairs was corrected by Me. 
Yaqui with most admirable celerity and dis- 
patch. 

Attached to the American’s belt was av 
excellent specimen of cutlery made famous 
by its connection with the name of the great 
Col. Bowie. There was a_ graceful salute 
with the left hand, a movement of incredible 
swiftness with the right, and the Indian ha& 


cast his eyes over the stalwart 


was 


THE 


HOME 


OF THE 


PEON. 
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plucked the knife from its sheath, accom- 
panying the act with the polite formula, 
“Con su permisio muy Senor mio” (with your 
kind permission, my dear sir). My friend 
says he will never forget the appearance 
and attitude of that simple Indian as with 
that bit of steel in his hand he turned with 
flashing eyes toward his foes, while every 
feature of his face and form spoke of the 
warriors “joy of combat.” In a second the 
fight was on. The largest of the three Mex- 
icans with confidence and murder in his 
expression sprang forward to meet his foe. 
But it was like the Tuscan Arthur meeting 
the Roman Horatius. With a deft sidewise 
spring the agile Yaqui escaped the _ first 
deadly thrust of his burly antagonist. There 
was one sharp clash of steel as the knives 
met; a feint, a parry and then the troke, too 
swift for the eye to follow, and the Mexican 
lunged heavily forward, a dead, inert mass. 
The Indian, lowering his head and shoulder 
a little, seized the man by the waist and 
next moment, straightening up with a 
mighty heave hurled the body over his head 
to fall almost at the Aemrican’s feet. 

In this momentary but sanguinary struggle 
the Yaqui had changed his position so thua¢ 
his two remaining enemies were directly be- 
hind him and not more than six feet 
tant. One of the peons thought this too good 
an opportunity to be lost, and with a sud- 
den spring rushed at the Indian hoping to 
take him unawares; but the Yaqui was not 
to be caught thus. Turning with the ease 
and quickness of the practiced politician, 
he stayed the Mexican’s uplifted hand witia 
a grip that was certainly vicious, because it 
was so vise-like, and in the most business 
like way placed his.jborrowed weapon in tha; 
part of his enemy’s anatomy which long ex- 
perience had taught him to be the most sat- 
isfactory in arguments of this nature. 

At this stage of the proceedings the re- 
maining Mexican seemed suddenly to 
member a letter of his wife’s which he had 
been carrying in his pocket for the last 
five days and tore down the road as though 
he had but two minutes to catch the outgoing 
train and the station a half mile away. At 
least his abrupt departure seemed to bear 
out such an explanation. 

The Yaqui for the moment 


seemed dis- 


posed to follow the pursuit, but then, think- 
ing the better of it, shrugged his shoulde:s 


and said, “Esta bien. Es bastante.” (All 
right. It is enough.) 


Then, having carefully cleaned the knife, 
which had become somewhat soiled during 
the recent hostilities, he returned it to its 
owner with the most profuse thanks. 

Now, there is a kind of sequel to this 
o’er true tale. In fact there are two. This 
sequel will give you some idea of the dog- 
like devotion of the Mexican peon to his 
friends, and also a glimpse of the state of 
actual vassalage which obtains, especially 
on the great haciendas that are remote from 
the centers of civilization. These haciendas 
or ranches in many cases have come down 
from father to son through many genera 
tions, and the extent of the larger ones is a 
surprise, even to those who have visited 
the immense ranches of the west and north- 
west portions of the United States. 

For example, the hacienda of Don Anto- 
nio, on the border of which this little battle 
occurred, covers a tract of country nearly 
80 miles in length by 50 in width, and the 
Senor Don Antonio exercises a ezar-like con- 
trol over 1,000 peons and their families. 

It appears that Pepe, the peon sprinter al- 
ready referred to, had been helped out of one 
or two scrapes through the intervention of 
Mr. G., and had accordingly sworn ever- 
lasting fealty to him. As my friend pro- 
ceeded on his way to the ranch, he began to 
be troubled as to what the result of his con- 
nection with this fray would be. Upon near- 
ing Don Antonio’s house he met Pepito, who 
had evidently been watching for him. He 
greeted him kindly and then said: 

“Pepe, that was an awful piece of work 
this morning, and I am afraid it may cause 
both of us a great deal of trouble.” 

“Senor mio,” said Vepe, “you must not 
allow yourself to worry over, a little thing 
like that,” and then looking at 
pressively he continued: “Amigo mio, re- 
member you’ know absolutely nothing of 
this, neither do I. So how can we possibly 
tell anything?” 

But by evening the startling news had 
been brought to Don Antonio that Jose and 
Felipe, two of his best peons, had 
killed and their bodies found on the road 
near the western boundary of the hacienda, 
and then there was an uproar indeed. Don 
Antonio stormed and raved. 


him ex- 


been 


He vowed he 
would discover the parties concerned and 
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visit the direst vengeance upon the guilty 
one, or ones, There seemed to be no clue 
to work upon until some one remembered 
seeing Pepe in company with the unfortu- 
nate men but a short time before their 
death. Thereupon the trembling Pepito was 
hauled up before his master, and things 
looked decidedly black for him. But DPepito 
had wit enough to tell a short story and then 
stick to it through thick and thin. He ex 
plained how he had left his companions ar 
least five miles to the east of the seene of 
the tragedy and knew nothing of their sub- 
sequent movements. No amount of cross- 
examination could make him swerve from 
this statement. Nevertheless his employer 
appeared certain that the boy was not tell- 
ing the truth, and the American's heart 
sank when he heard Antonio say with a 
smile, “Let us see if the whip cannot sue 
ceed where I fail.” 
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My friend always says that that which now 
ensued was a much greater strain upon him 
than the double killing of a few hours be- 
fore had been. When he could no longer 
stand the sound of the cruel blows and the 
sight of the bloody back no longer, he in- 
terfered and begged Senor Antonio to put a 
stop to the punishment, as the peon could 
surely have no knowledge of the affair. 

Though the Mexican did not seem to be 
entirely convinced of his subject’s  inno- 
cence, he listened to the counsel of his Amer- 
ican friend and ordered the prisoner's re- 


lease, 


The mystery of the double murder amid 
the lonely foothills of the Sierra Madre 
range is till unsolved, and Pepe, the peon, 
has kept his secret faithfully and well. 

CITY OF MEXICO, MEX. 


THE MONARCH OF THE HILLS. 
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Photo. by R. H. Officer. 


LOWER FALLS NORTH FORK SNAKE RIVER IN IDAHO. 


(See article entitled ‘A Hunting Trip in Idaho.”’) 


VACATION 


Good-bye, old town, 
Your dusty brown 

I'm leaving far behind me; 
There'll be no trail, 
And e’en the mail 

Of Uncle Sam won't find me. 


I know a nook 
Hard by a brook, 
With farm-house close beside it; 
Of miles a score, 
Or less or more, 
But none too far to ride it. 


And so we fly, 
My “bike” and I, 


TIME. 


The bird, the bee, 
The brook—Ah me! 
The shade, the fish, the honey, 
The deep grass-silk, 
The buttermilk, 
With ne’er a thought of money. 


Old town, good-bye, 
’Tis come July— 
What care I now for dollars? 
Good-bye to heat, 
To noise and street, 
Good-bye to linen collars. 


To haunts we well remember; 
By long, long track... 


We'll not be back 


Till ‘long about September! 


HARRIET HORNER LOUTHAN. 
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A MONTH IN FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


BY JESSE C. STROPE. 


j Y ARDUOUS 
duties as book 

keeper in one 
of staid old Bos- 
ton’s largest 
concerns for a 
continuous 
string of twelve 
years had not 
been conducive 
to ruddycheeks 
anda biting ap- 
petite. Having 
an unusual 
quantity of that 
love foroutdoor 
spoortand open 
air freedom of 
which we Am- 
ericans are 
blessed, I yearned for the rigors of the hunt, 
the electrifying delights of fishing, and, in 
fact, all the outdoor pastimes in which I had 


been wont to indulge when time hung more 
heavily on my hands. 

For several months these yearnings in- 
creased until finally I could endure the strain 
of anxiety no longer; so I packed my bag and 
baggage for the northwest, where I was told 
was to be found surcease from care in the 
grand hunting and fishing, besides the en- 
joyment of a climate unsurpassed on the 
continent. 

I landed in Fairhaven, Washington, in Aug- 
ust, armed with a letter of introduction to 
the kir: of sportsmen of that section—C., 
X. Larrabee, president of the Fairhaven 
Land company, and a gentleman who is ever 
anxious to show the fullest courtesy to stran- 
gers. In this connection I will state that 
this same feeling of cordiality seems to per- 
vade all the people of this section—a fact 
proven to me after a two-months visit 
among them. Visitors are treated like 
kings—in fact there is nothing that seems 
good enough in either’ Fairhaven or New 
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Whatcom for the tourist or This 
spirit is the secret of the growing popular- 
ity of these pretty cities and their thriving 
industries, which consist 


mon fishing. 


traveler. 


principally of sal- 


Fairhaven is a beautiful city, lying in the 
extreme northwestern county of the north- 
western state of the great northwest of the 
United States. It is situated on 
Bay, a land-locked harbor of 


sJellingham 
some sixty 
square miles in extent and a uniform depth 
of about fifteen furnishing safe 
anchorage in any part of its area. The site 
of the city is most favorable for sight-seeing, 


fathoms, 


being situated on a slightly rising shoulder 
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tract thousands of invalids during the win- 
ter. I believe I can say without successful 
contradiction that the essentials of comfort, 
i. e., absence of extremes of heat or cold, ab- 
sence of marked or sudden changes of tem- 
perature, absence of long continued 
of any one kind of weather; 
thunder storms or severe electrical disturb- 
and insect 
pests; absence of dust and high winds, are 
not enjoyed for so long a period anywhere 
else in the United States. That these facts 
are not more generally known is largely the 
fault of those who enjoy these conditions, 
but do not realize what a valuable resource 


“spells” 
absence of 
absence of 


ances; mosquitoes 


NINE O'CLOCK SUNSET 


of land which affords a fine view of the 
surrounding country the farther back from 
the city you go. 

Nature evidently intended that Bellingham 
Bay and its tributary region of islands, 
lakes and mountains should some day be a 
favorite resort for those weary people who 
do not know how to stop the machinery of 
life long enough to allow it to be properly 
cared for. Here she has placed every nat- 
ural means for recreation that the heart 
could wish, and given the invalid at least six 
months of unexcelled climatic conditions 
out of the year. Even the other six months 
are better than in many places, which a 


ON CHUCKANUT BAY. 


they have in them, and have taken no pains 
to spread information. 

Aside from the purely climatic conditions 
are the entertaining features of magnificent 


and varied scenery, both of inland lakes, 
mountains and the islands of the Sound. 
These afford such a variety of excursion 


points that a new trip can be taken every 
day for a whole season and not exhaust the 
resources, 

Do you enjoy a sail? No safer waters can 
be found, as sudden squalls are not to be 
feared half so much as the sudden calm 
which leaves you to earn your supper by 
coming home under a “white-ash" breeze. Do 
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you enjoy a wheel? Whatcom county’s one 
undred and twenty-five miles of smooth 
plank and gravel roads will afford you no 
end of tours awheel or by carriage through 
magnificent forests or among the well tilled 


farms, or along what will some day be a 
famous water front drive from Fairhaven 
io Samish Flats. Do you enjoy the rod? 


Lakes Whatcom, Padden or Samish or any 
one of the half dozen others within twice 
as many miles will furnish you all the sport 
you ¢an enjoy and a good meal of mountain 


and then a bear and cougar or mountain lion. 
An electric car ride of half an hour through 
as wild a region as the modern trolley has 
yet invaded will bring you to Whatcom 
Falls, a beautiful and romantic spot, and a 
little further on is the foot of Lake What- 
com, where is a pretty summer resort called 
Silver Beach. 

I have cast a fly in the mountains of Mon- 
tana and Idaho for the wily trout, and have 
indulged in bass fishing in Michigan when 
that sport was in its palmiest period, but I 
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‘rout besides, or if you prefer the more la- 
borious but more exciting sport of taking 
your trout from the rushing mountain tor- 
rent you have not far to go to find it. Do 
you enjoy the gun? The flats of the Nook- 
suck river are the happy hunting grounds 
hot only of the Siwash, whose native heath 

is, but of the Nimrod as well, for they 
literally swarm with ducks and other fowl, 
while the uplands of the islands and of the 
mainland afford fine sport in the way of 
quail, grouse, partridge and deer, with now 


SALMON 


IN ONE PILE LOOK. 


must say that I enjoyed a fishing trip for 
salmon with Mr. Larrabee while in Fairha- 
ven better than any sport in the piscatorial 
line which I ever indulged in. Ensconced in 
one of the best equipped and fleetest little 
steamers which was to be had, in com- 
pany with a jolly party of Fairhaven 
sportsmen, including Mr. Larrabee, we put 
off for Eliza Island, a gem of a beauty spot 
on the opposite side of the bay from Fair- 
haven, and in full view of the city. I will 
here state that the anticipations of fly-cast- 
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ing all fade as compared with those realized 
on that boat ride to Eliza Island, while the 
realization after we commenced fishing from 
the small boats was none the less satisfac- 
tory, the strings of our party of four amount- 
ing, in two hours, to sixteen salmon and one 

the total weight of which was 225 
pounds. One has to realize the extent of this 
sport in order to appreciate the fascination 
of it. 

Imagine, if you can, the whirr-r-r of the 
reel as a 15-pounder takes your hook and 
pulls the line out for deep water like a mad 
bull would go for a red rag. Then a 30-foot 
dive is made at right angles, and the boat 
fairly leaps seaward, and you wonder if you 


cod, 


have caught a whale. Then for a series of 
terrific rushes, such as would puzzle the 


brain of a Philadelphia lawyer. Suddenly he 
comes toward the boat and your multiplier 
is kept busy reeling in the slack line, 
Then he out for deep water again, 
and after a series of these and other tactics 
you tind weakening and you 
pull him up to the side of the boat as gentle 
as a lamb, where he is turned on his side 
for the gaff. 

One such experience is all that is required 


strikes 


his strength 


to fire the coldest-blooded angler with the 
wildest enthusiasm for this great sport. 
And to think that this fishing is ob- 
tainable for nine months of the year 
in sight of two of the most beauti- 
ful little cities on this continent—Fair- 
haven and New Whatcom—where the best 


of accommodations can be had, in hotel ser- 
vice especially, is one of the things that ev- 
erybody who has there should feel 
grateful for. The Fairhaven, one of the fin- 
est hotels in the State of Washington, built 
in 1892 at an of $150,000, stands 
ready to accommodate tourists who would 


been 


expense 


have the best cuisine and service obtainable 
in the land, while, as before stated, the re- 
sorts and game attractions are sufficiently 


enticing to hold a man away from his home, 
family and business and to cause him to 
almost forget that he ever had any business 
or family to look after. 

While in Fairhaven I was shown through 
the largest canning establishments on the 
Sound. This is a wonderful industry and 
the operations are particularly interesting 
to the easterner. I send you a photo show 
ing how 50,000 salmon look in one pile. I 
also send a photo showing a sunset scene on 
Chuchanut Bay, one of the finest sights I 
ever witnessed. (This photograph was taken 
at 9 o'clock in the evening in the month of 
August, 1808, showing in the center of the 
picture Chuckanut Island, having an area 
of about seven acres, located in Chuckanut 
Bay, which isanarm of Bellingham Bay, one 


of the finest harbors in the Lower Puget 
Sound country.) These golden sunsets are 


the delight of the inhabitants as they gaze 
out upon the placid waters of the bay, 
whereon are reflected the myriad shafts of 
mellow light streaming with emblazoned 
beauty and diffusing a combinattion of col- 
ors that blend into a panorama of exquisit: 
harmony, culminating in its gray and crim- 


son dome whose upper limit is the blue | 
vault of heaven. 
A novel sight encountered while trav- 


ersing the beautiful roads adjacent to Fair- 
haven, was a large cedar tree which stands 
in Whatcom county. It is sixty feet in di- 
ameter at a point ten feet above the ground, 
and has been burned hollow and is now used 
regularly for a horse stable by the rancher 
on whose ground the old tree stands. The 
room which is used for a stable is about 
twelve feet square, 

My two-months trip to Fairhaven and New 
Whatcom came to an end much sooner than 
I realized. It seemed like one long, beauti 


ful day, full of pleasure, sport and recrea- 
tion and bubbling over with moments of su- 
preme joy. 

BostON, MAss. 


FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
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A PRINT THAT WILL NEVER FADE. 


BY L. D. 


IGHTLY THE 
snow is falling and 
while the out- 
side has slight 
touch of winter, it 
is only the last 
week in October. A 
dark, gloomy day to 
everyone in the of- 
fice except myself. 
In fact, only one 
= thought finds space 
in my head and that is the big ducks that 
are coming down, and I am missing the 
flight. Humped up on my desk, slaving away 
on reports, with my mind far away over the 
decoys, I am not exactly in a mood for good 
work. Every few moments I look up, and 
in the falling snow see in my mind’s eye 
the bunches of birds swinging in on the 
flight, and an intense longing fills my entire 
being. No further explanation is needed. 
Every duck shooter knows what it is to be 
kept away from the flight. 

“But here, old man, this will never do,” 

and giving myself a shake, I brace up and 
start in to finish that work. Have nearly 
succeeded and am buckling down to my task 
in earnest, when I hear a voice in the front 
office inquiring for me. Thinking the owner 
of the aforesaid voice a possible client, I go 
forward with a  what-can-I-do-for-you ex- 
pression on my face. When I see who it is, 
my heart jumps and I have a “hunch.” That 
inoment I see my finish. 


air 


For it is the boy from the ranch on which 
our lakes lie, and he brings word that the 
height of the flight is on, and that the birds 
are quite plentiful on our lakes. A_ hasty 
slance at my watch tells me that it is three 
clock, Almost closing time anyway, is the 
hought with which 1 still my conscience, 
ind sending the boy on with a note for 
(;eorge, I call up the stable and make a break 
for my On the way I 
hooting companion, a little 


room. pick up my 


brown fellow, 


SHERMAN. 


Don B. by name, who immediately has a 
“hunch” similar to the one I experienced a 
few moments before, and who on 
dig up the old canvas sees his 
verified, and nearly has a fit then 

Dressing and grabbing up gun and shell 
cases we are at the stable, but tind 
George has beaten us and Is sitting in the 
wagon waiting. We hit the trail at a pretty 
‘apid gait, and at 4:30 our decoys are bob- 
bing up and down in an old familiar way 
that causes a grin to appear on our faces 
at the thought of what is to follow. 

The birds that we jumped in placing the 
decoys are coming back in wide circles, and 
I see George climbing in his box across the 
lake, just as half a dozen redheads swing 
my way. Three times the Winchester speaks 
and two old drakes plunge head down, just 


seeing me 
suspicions 
and there. 


soon 


NEVER TO QUACK AGAIN, 


outside their counterfeit mates. Frightened, 
the bunch swings out, and as foolish red 
heads always will do foolish things, they 
see Iny Companion’s decoys and swerve in 
there. Two more curl up in mid-air. Clear) 
he does not intend to let me beat him to-day. 
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The pup had retrieved when a 
bunch of at least a hundred came in from 
the marsh. Here’s where I get action, and 
begin the fusillade. I am surely a “good 
thing,” as just one falls up in the stubble 
with a broken wing, and Don chases after 
him. I push in six fresh shells and softly 
swear at myself, while from across the water 
comes an old familiar derisive chuckle. 

He gets a pair of teal while I get one of 
the same bunch as they go over me. It was 
a long shot and I feel better. The flight is 
fast and we sare busy. At one time I had 
eight down and Don crazy to retrieve. 

George got up and chased cripples and 
came over and borrowed the dog. He had 
a bad wind on his side and all of his birds 
were blown into the cat tails as fast as 
down. While standing in the water working 
the dog he made a few pretty kills on singles 
coming in from the south. He also emptied 
his gun into a bunch of canvas backs, never 
even crippling one. The chuckle was from 
the other side of the lake. 

After he returned to his stand I had a 
busy time for a few seconds. A_ single 
spoonbill was coming at my right, a single 
eanvas-back toward me, and high up and a 
bunch of redheads at my left. For an in- 
stant I hesitated as to which shot I should 
take. The thought flashed through my 
head quicker than a wink, and I commenced 
by killing the spoonbill, swung on the can- 
vas-back, dropping him in the water, and 
then got two redheads as they swung past. 

It seemed to rain ducks for a moment, and 
I leaned back and filled my pipe. Such 
swift work was trying on my nerves. 

While taking a comfortable 


barely 


smoke I 
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heard a splash and looking over found four 
little butterballs swimming around my de- 
They looked so fat and juicy that I 
held a consultation with myself as to 
whether I should jump them and run the 
chance of getting one or two, or pot the 
whole bunch. My stomach won out, and 
waiting till they were lined up properly, I 
prepared to do murder. When, after I shot, 
all four got up and merrily sailed away, my 
feelings were queer, to say the least. De- 
ciding that it served me right for such an 
unsportsmanlike attempt, I gave thanks that 
George had gone over to the other lake and 
had not seen the circus. 

Thus the sport progressed, until we be- 
gan to feel a gnawing under our jackets. 
Counting up we found that we had forty, 
the limit, principally redheads and canvas- 
backs, as pretty a bag as one could wish to 
see, 

"Tis growing dusk and we stretch out to 
enjoy our lunch and see the night flight come 
in. Soon we cannot see them, but what a 
babel they do make! Quacks, calls, whis- 
tles and all kinds of noises—while a con- 
tinual splash is heard in all directions as 
the different bunches drop in to join the 
ducks already feeding. We lie there on our 
backs thoroughly enjoying ourselves, trying 
to identify each bunch by the noise it 
makes, getting into many an interesting dis- 
cussion, having as much fun as the birds, 
until my companion irreverently breaks in 
upon my reveries, remarking that all the 
beer is gone, and that we had beeter go 
home; which, after carefully considering the 
proposition, we do. 

BOULDER, COLO. 
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A HOT TALK ON A COLD COUNTRY. 


BY DALL 


number of OuT- 

DOOR LIFE there 
appeared a short 
article from Harry 
K. Lee, of Chicago, 
wherein he stated 
that he had just re- 
turned from a very 
successful hunting 
trip in Alaska, etc., 
and that he had 
gone as far as Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, in 
company with Dall De Weese, where 
they parted company, and that he 
(Lee) went up Sheep river against the advice 
of all the natives, etc. Your April number 
also contains another article from Mr. Lee, 
and as he connects my name with his first 
article, I feel that I should say something 


THE December 


DEWEESE. 


publicly regarding his trip and set some 
matters aright that he has mentioned, in 


order that they may not be misunderstood 
by true sportsmen who may contemplate 
making a hunting trip to Alaska. 

First of all, I don’t want sportsmen to 
judge me wrongly for making these criti- 
cisms, for I am always glad to hear of a 
fellow sportsman’s success, but every true 
sportsman wants true facts. 

In April, 1898, while I was preparing to 
make my trip to Alaska in the interests of 
our National Museum, Mr. Lee called on 
me and stated his desire to go with me. I 
am always very slow to act when it comes 
to taking any new acquaintance for a com- 
panion on such a trip, but, as my time was 
very limited, I told him that my plans were 
all perfected and that he could go with me 
if he felt satisfied with all the conditions 
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ON DALL DEWEESE’S ALASKAN HUNTING TRIP—SOLID PINNACLES OF ICE WITH GREAT 


CREVASSES_ 


AND WELLS. 
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that might arise. He told me that he had 
hunted quail at Hutchinson, Kansas, and in 
the vicinity of Chicago, but had never killed 
any big game, and that he now desired to 
go for larger game. He also stated that he 
had made one hunting trip in Colorado for 
elk, but had failed to get a specimen. In 
his article in the April number he states 
that he has killed every species of game 
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The next morning he said he had enough of 
this and would return home and come up 
some fall later in the season. We started 
across the Inlet—four of us. The wind was 
not fair and we almost ran afoul of an an- 
chor line of a small boat when the boom 
of our little sail boat swung around and 
knocked Mr. Lee overboard. He swam 
about thirty feet to the other boat and hung 


“VENI, VIDI, VICI.” 


Showing Dall DeWeese in the mountains of Alaska after having killed a fine specimen 
of the white sheep (Ovis Dalli). 


from the Canadian lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
We landed at Kussiloff, Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, 
July 11th, 1898, went across the Inlet the 
third day to Tyoonick, reaching there at 2 
a. m., but could not land until 6 a. m. on ac- 
count of rough water. That night the frisky 
little mosquitoes kept Mr. Lee up all night. 


onto the rail until we drew alongside and 
took him aboard. Of course we were all 
sorry, but had to laugh. This settled it. 
As soon as we got back to Kussiloff he began 
io pack up for home, and, to use his own 
words, he said: “Why, Dall, I would not go 
up that Kussiloff River and endure the hard- 
ships and be tormented by these mosquitoes 
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for all the game and gold there is in 4’ 
ka.’ I told him that after his long trip he 
could not afford to go home without a hunt, 
and if he would return to Homer (north of 
Cook’s Iniet) and go to the head of the bay 
he could find moose along the beach and 
could get bear and sheep within twenty-five 
miles of salt water. I told him that this 
was the most accessible place in Alaska for 
game and he found it to be a fact. My 
reason for not going there was due to the 
fact that I had been in beyond that country 
the previous year and my desire now was to 
get in still further, and I did so. 

Mr. Lee finally decided to stop at Homer, 
and, with some prospectors who were there 
all summer, went up this “terrible Sheep 
River’ twenty-five miles. The “Sheep Riv- 
er” is known by the natives as “Sheep 
Creek,” as it is but a small stream emptying 
in at the head of Katchamack Bay (see map). 
His party was very successful, and I am 
glad of it. I want no man’s glory, but think 
if any hunter publishes his trip, he should 
make correct statements so that true sports- 
men may not be misled. However, the men 
who have had experience can “read between 
the lines.” 

Mr. Lee states that no man had ever dared 
zo up that “Terrible Sheep River.” Why, 
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gentlemen readers, there are old Indian bar- 
rabarra (huts) at intervals all along that 
creek, for it has been the hunting ground 
of the Saldovian Indians for the last fifty 
years, and an old hunter called ‘“Thirty-Two” 
has several good moose and caribou heads 
hanging up in trees away back from the 
scene of Harry’s camp fires. Lee says he 
was heart-sick and felt that he had done 
such a wrong when he stood near his great 
bull moose and saw the steam puffs come 
from his side. This was really sad, but he 
fails to say that his heart grew so hard 
when he and his men shot down six caribou 
and left three of the small ones without 
even skinning them. (Where is the big head? 
Big moose in such condition grow big ant- 
lers.) When I arrived at Homer three 
weeks after Mr. Lee had sailed, his men 
brought out two more of the skins which 
were then slipping hair and I directed his 
men, (Mr. Hill being one of them) how to 
preserve them, yet they were then almost 
ruined. 

I am sorry we are deprived of seeing more 
of his photos, for it will be noticed on read- 
ing his article, that he says that the springs 
of his comera and watch snapped under the 
intense cold. His camera was out of fix 
before leaving me at Kussiloff, and he bor- 
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rowed Mr. Dowling’s (2 surveyor at Homer) 
who afterwards told me tit it Was re- 
turned to him all right. 
left the mountains two weeks before I did 


llowever, Mr. Lee 


and I was in a much higher altitude and 
have furnished you with some very fair neg- 
utives that were taken under the conditions 
of “this awful cold?” and the spring of my 
two-dollar-cnd-a-half Waterbury watch re 
mained intac:. 

It might be well for sportsmen who go to 


N |THE first sketch 
herewith presented is 
shown the Buchanan 
Trail, taken tifteen 

miles above Ward 

Colorado, near timber 

line, with Saw-Tooth 

Mountain in the dis- 

tance. In September, 


1898, S. W. and R. G. 


Matteson, the former a representative of Out- 
door Life, took their wheels over this trail in 
hopes of finding a shorter and more feasible 
wheel routetoGrand Lake. Thedistance from 
Ward was forty-four miles, of which twenty 
miles had never pefore been touched by 
wheels of any description, the trail being 
full of fallen timber and so narrow and 
rocky that it was often necessary to strad- 
dle the front wheel and walk backwards, or 
to hitch along from behind. On account of 
taking innumerable snap shots all along the 
way and battling with a wind on the divide 
that would tear the patches out of a fel- 
low’s trousers, they were delayed and spent 
two nights out, the first in a brush pile, as 
shown herewith, and the second under the 
famous “Big Tree of Middle Park. Septem- 
ber nights at timber line are somewhat cool, 
and a fire was soon built near by; later the 


wind came up and the “tenants of the brush 
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Alaska on hunting trips to take a hundred 
foot tape measure with them, for other ai- 
ateur hunters have returned from Alaska 
and reported having seen the living mas- 
todon. He may be found “twenty-five miles 
up Sheep Creek.” where “no man” has ever 
dared to go, where game stands and irks 
at you and gold ledges are in full view, all 
this only twenty-five miles up Sheep Creek. 


SALDOVIA, COOK'S INLET, ALASKA. 


EL IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


pile’ barely escaped being cremated alive. 
The following night the big tree was found 
by merest accident, through a hunter’s horse 
which was picketed near by. Here it was 
necessary to wade the south fork of the 
Grand River, and shoes were removed ac- 
cordingly. After drying in the sun they had 
gone searce fifty feet when a second ford 
bobbed up serenely and over this they at- 


TRE BUCHANAN TRAIL. 
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tempted to coast, intending to finish with a Quebee, to Washington and back to Salt 
jump. Well, it took two jumps twice over, Lake City, and will not be content until Old 
and at the other five crossings encountered Mexico and Europe have been likewise treat- 


ed. He is never seen without from one to 


three kodaks, using films exclusively, as he 
finds them much preferable to plates in ev- 
ery way for tourists’ use. The features of 
daylight loading, rapid action for a photo- 
graphie series, light weight for carrying and 
mailing in for development, greater ease in 


developing, non-breakable negative and con- 


venience in numbering and filing away (10 
in each envelope) mean everything on the 


road and are the more appreciated according 


to the nuumer of exposures made. 
Mr. Matteson was at the opening of the 


Ute reservation May 4th, and secured some 


interesting negatives then. Later he will 


visit the Mancos canon, the cliff dwellers’ 


ruins, and will soon go on to the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado and hopes to be at 


the Moqui Indian snake dance in August 


with Harry Davis, who will show the Indi- 
GRAND LAKE AND MT. CRAIG. ans a thing or two in their own line. 


se, Mr. Matteson is one of the several Out- 
within a half mile they tried to give the mn , 

door Life representatives who have con- 
fish a few pointers on the wet process. . f Puen 
tributed very materially to the building up 
Mr. Matteson has wheeled pretty much al! : 

d : of the magazine in the west. 

over the country from Yellowstone Park +4 


FIRST NIGHT IN A BRUSH PILE. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 
SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE, 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 

Photographic life, like life in general, is 
compound of uncertainties, and the problem 
of success is often soonest solved by re- 
ducing to known and fixed quantities as 
many as possible of the uncertain factors 
in the sum. Many a photographer goes on 
and on from failure to failure just because 
he is continually changing something—the 
brand or speed of his plates and the nature 
or strength of his developer—never sticking 
to any one thing long enough to discover 
save by the merest chance why he failed 
with it or how he might succeed. Frequent 
changes in the nature of the reducing agent 
employed are so generally regarded as worse 
than unwise, that more than a casual warn- 
ing against such a course seems hardly ne- 
cessary; but few photographers easily realize 
how grave a matter it is to change from 
one brand or speed of plates to another. Yet 
every brand of plates and every speed 
number of a brand has each its own peculiar 
virtues and defects, its limitations, its idio- 
syneracies, things he who succeeds must 
thoroughly know and apreciate; things, also, 
about which no man can obtain the neces- 
sary knowledge save by long and sometimes 
by bitter experience. A certain brand of 
plates may be better than certain others, and 
a certain speed number of that brand may 
be better than any of the other numbers for 
a particular purpose, but to few of us has 
Fate allotted a span of life long enough 
to know, with that intimate knowledge 
Which spells success, more than one or at 
most two numbers of one or at the very 
most two brands. Any brand of plates in 
common use to-day will yield uniformly good 
results to him who knows how to go bout 


obtaining them; and so will any speed num 
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ber of any brand, provided the number used 
is somewhere near the middle or upper end 


f the speed scale. This is a most excellent 
thing to remember when temptation assails 
us and more excellent yet it is to stick rig- 
idly, blindly if you please, but still to sti 
forever and for one day more, to one brand 
and one speed of plates, 


THE JULY COMPETITION. 

The subject of our July competition is one 
which is of very great interest to all pho- 
tographers, whether they are old members 
of the craft or beginners. Few men who 
owh cameras find any one of the twelve 
months in which they cannot and do not 
try their hand at photographing animals. 
Not that the subject is an especially easy 
one—quite the contrary. There is no depart- 
ment of photography, as a matter of fact, 
in which it is so difficult to produce results 
which shall be at the same time an accurate 
representation of the thing taken and still 
pleasing from a purely artistic standpoint. 

The quality of the work submitted in the 
animal competition was unusually high, and 
judging was no easy matter. Mr. J. F. Ells- 
worth, a well known local worker, takes first 
place and the July medal with his picture 
entitled “A Kentucky Stallion.” Mr. Ells- 
worth was undoubtedly very fortunate in his 
model, but this does not detract from the 
very great credit he deserves for his charim- 
ing treatment of the subject. Possibly he 
might have chosen a less obtrusive back- 
ground or better yet a background which 
wus more in keeping with the nature of the 
principal interest. His print is a fine exam- 
ple of the best class of sepia platinotype, a 
mode of printing which we often think is too 
little used by amateurs. The details of the 
winning print are as follows: Locality, Den- 
ver; time of day, 1 o’clock; light, good; lens, 
Victor rapid rectilinear; diaphragm, F 32; 
exposure 1-25 of a second: piaie. Cramer 
medium Iso; developer, Rodinal; printing 
process, sepia platinotype. It is interesting 
to note among the details of Mr. Elilsworth’'s 
print the fact that his developer was Ro- 
dinal. Rodinal when first brought out created 
quite a stir in the photographic world and 
seemed for a time likely to lead all its ri- 
vals, but its popularity for some reason was 
short lived and to-day one s<ldom hears its 
hame mentioned, This seems to us the more 
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inexplicable, in view of the very high quali- 
ty of negative Mr. Ellsworth has been able 
to produce by its means. 

The second place and the July diploma go 
to Thomas A. Morgan of Denver. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s picture is entitled “Three Rascals,” 
and represents three very lovable little pup- 
pies all in a row with their noses on their 
forepaws. The picture is a very charming one 
and only just misses being the very highest 
standard because of a certain laxity in the 
trentivent, amounting in some of the minor 
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details almost to carelessness. We regret 
very much that Mr. Morgan’s print cannot 
be reproduced in this issue. It is one of 
those soft, pleasing things which almost re- 
fuse to yield their beauty through the me- 
dium of a half-tone reproduction. 


Value of Stops. 

In the U. S. system as supplied in the 
Bausch & Lomb Vincum, Victor and Kodak 
shutters, the “F" value is as follows: No. 
4 equals F 18; 8 equals F 11.3; 16 equals F16; 
32 equals F 22.6; 64 equals F 32; 128 equals 
45.2. 


F THE WEST. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
WHAT FORM? 
PART II. 

The hand-or-stand camera is or at least 
began by being a frank compromise, or an 
avowed attempt to make a machine which 
should be equally useful in the hand or on 
a tripod. It was intended to be, when used 
in the hand, as good as the best hand cam- 
eras; when used on a tripod as good as the 
best stand cameras. Almost needless to say 
it began by plunging headlong into the wid- 
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est pitfall which lies in the pathway of com- 
promises in general, and at the commence- 
ment of its career it seemed to have gath- 
ered together in its unfortunate entity nearly 
all the vices of both hand and stand cameras 
with remarkably few of the virtues of either. 

Before the introduction into general use 
of what we now know as the “folding” type 
of boxes, a “hand-or-stand camera” usually 
meant a proper hand camera of the usual 
rigid box pattern either with or without fo- 
cussing attachment and with some form of 
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swing back very occasionally thrown in, the 
“or-stand” pari of the game being repre- 
sented solely by a brass plate or two let into 
the box and bored to receive the screw of 
a tripod bed-plate—a hand camera pure and 
simple which you might, if you chose, use 
on a stand. To call such an apparatus a 
“hand-or-stand camera” was, as Mr. Kipling 
suys, “futile piffle.” 

Afier this misnomer came the folding 
type, the first real attempt at a true hand-or- 
stand camera, and its advent was heralded 
by much beating of tom-toms. It was, so 
said the manufacturers and the papers in 
their pay, to revolutionize photography in 
that for very little more than a mere hand 
camera formerly cost, you could now pur- 
chase an instrument better for hand work 
than the best hand camera, and as good for 
tripod work as for hand. We were urged, 
vehemently urged, to embrace this newest 
means of grace and having by its means at- 
tuined the quintessence of photographic be- 
atitude, we were to present our antiquated 
tripod cameras of yore to the nearest mu- 
seum, there to stand among stone hatchets, 
bronze toothpicks and the like. But some 
way the presentation feature of the program 
imissed fire. We did, indeed, pay the little 
more asked—who was it defined man as: 
“the only animal who pays’’’—but the rest 
of our dream failed to materialize. When 
ihis modern miracle was Compact enough, 
even unopened, for hand work, it had not 
suflicient bellows extension to take those 
long focus lenses so dear to the tripod man's 
heart, and when, carrying the same size 
plate, it equalled in lightness a good tripod 
camera, it Was not strong enough to stand 
the rough usage of hand camera work. If 
it had bellows extension enough to carry long 
focus lenses, it had also a tendency to be- 
come suddenly and completely invertebrate. 
When the back and side swings were pro- 
vided (which was by bo means always) their 
mechanism was either so mechanically im- 
perfect as to be very unhandy, or so illy de 
signed as not to permit sutlicient latitude of 
movement to help one out of those predica- 
ments of architectural photography which 
anybody, armed even with an _ ordinarily 
good tripod camera would consider almost 
beneath notice. As a hand camera the new 
machine took far too long to get ready, if car- 


ried closed, and, if carried open, was of an 
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unhandy shape and very apt to be put out of 
action by a chance blow or wrench. And 
those who bought this early compromise in 
the hope of being able to make it entirely 
supplant the two distinet types it purported 
to represent met only disappointinent. 

An improvement in these conditions com- 
menced as soon as the manufacturers on one 
hand began to remedy the defects of their 
original product and photographers on the 
other hand began to consider this new phe- 
nomenon as merely an adjunct to the pre- 
existent scheme of things photographic. Me- 
chanically the instrument improved in the 
matter of stability and compactness, cou- 
pled with no more weight than was abso- 
lutely necessary to insure strength. Photo- 
graphers soon discovered that the new ma- 
chine had a place and an important place 
in their work, but a place rather supplemen- 
tary than pre-eminent. And to-day the hand- 
or-stand camera, as we said in Part I of this 
article, is, and deservedly is, the most wide- 
spread and popular of any form. For the 
man who is to have only one camera, it is 
‘ithout doubt the one he should buy. If 
constructed so as to meet all or nearly all 
the requirements specified later on, it is an 
instrument of the greatest general utility, 
capable in good hands of accomplishing near- 
ly as much in hand or in stand work as 
would a hand or stand cumera. There are 
of course conditions under which it is use- 
less lo expect as much from it us from the 
more highly specialized cameras made pur- 
ticularly tor hand or tripod work, but such 
conditions are not apt to obtrude with exas- 
perating frequency in the work of a one- 
culmera lian who, nine times out of ten, is 
either an absolute beginner or else is not 
very far advanced in photography. To the 
Iman of Many cameras also a machine of the 
hand-or-stand type is most useful when con- 
ditions of (as on a shooting or 
lishing trip) make it expedient or even nec- 
essary to depend on a single instrument for 
util around work, 

A hand-or-stand camera to be of the mwax- 
imum use should be strongly enough con- 
structed to stand wear, aud generally speak- 
ing strength may be considered to vary di- 
ness is the thing most desired, it is still un- 
wise to cut down the weight beyond a cer- 
rectly as weight. So that even when light- 
tain point. The camera should have an ex- 
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treme bellows extension of not less than one 
and three-quarters or twice the longest side 
of the plate used, so that a moderately long 
focus lens may be used; but on the «ile, 
hand, the bellows extension shoull ti 

ceed three times the longest side of the plate. 
If it is longer, the camera will either be too 
bulky when closed, or, if the bulk be cut 
down to a satisfactory measure, too wobbly 
when used at its full extension. The _ bel- 
lows should be as little tapered as possible 
so there may be room enough for a compara- 
tively large front board to carry good sized 
lens, 

Side swing is not important—far less im- 
portant, indeed, than many men choose to 
think—but the back swing should be strong, 
easily worked and giving a range of twelve 
to fifteen degrees from the perpendicular. 
It should be hinged at the centre, not at the 
top of bottom. (Messrs. Folmer & Schwing 
have recently introduced a “cycle” camera 
in which the usual swing back is replaced 
by a swing front which answers the same 
purpose and permits a reduction in size of 
the camera together with greater rigidity 
of construction.) 

The amount of rise and fall to the front 
board should be as ample as possible and 
easily controlled. Some arrangement should 
also be provided for moving the lens back- 
ward and forward across the camera bed 
parallel to the plane of the plate—this move- 
ment takes the place of a rising and falling 
front when the camera is used for a vertical 
photograph. 

A rack and pinion focussing adjustment 
is imperative. Whatever device is used for 
holding down the front door of the camera 
box when open, should be simple but not 
likely to come undone accidentally; and the 
front door should be, so we think, held down 
by two struts, one on each side, instead of 
depending on one only. In some cameras 
the back door is hinged at the bottom as well 
as the front, and when held in position by 
struts permits of the back of the camera 
proper being drawn out along it and clamped 
down at any desired point. This device 
lends an added stability to cameras of rela- 
tively very long bellows extension and is also 
useful when very short focus lenses are used. 
as the front-board carrying the lens may 
then be clamped fast inside the actual cam- 
era box and the focussing done along the 


back door, the front door struts being mean- 
while released from the camera box, so that 
the door itself drops down and does not in- 
terfere with the angle included by the lens. 
All this, however, is a refinement which 
need not be considered unless abnormally 
wide-angle lenses are contemplated or unless 
a bellows extension of more than twice the 
longest side of the plate is required—a re- 
finement which has the disadvantage of 
greatly increasing the size of the camera 
box. 

The camera should focus by scale and have 
a ground glass as well. The questions of 
shutter, type of lens and focal length are, in 
this camera, so nearly identical with like 
questions in connection with hand cameras 
that we cannot do better than refer our 
readers to Part I of this article which ap- 
peared in our May issue under the title of 
“Practical Considerations; What Form.” And 
the old suit of plates vs. films, either cut or 
rollable, was adequately set forth in the 
same article. The question of the best size of 
plate for general use was fully discussed in 
our April number and only needs this added 
advice: that 6144x8% is probably the very larg- 
est size which can be conveniently used in 
a hand-or-stand camera. 

“Practical Considerations III” will appear 
in August and deal with the vexatious ques- 
tion of what our cameras should cost us 
and how a given sum may be best invested. 


Removing Unsuitable Backgrounds. 

In the case of a photograph of a horse or 
any subject when the background is un- 
suitable, a very good effect is produced by 
removing the background altogether by this 
method: Make a print on ordinary P. O. P. 
and with a sharp scissors carefully cut out 
the subject. Mount this on a sheet of white 
paper and with a pencil or stamp put in a 
bit of shade where the legs touch the ground, 
also a few horizontal markings to denote the 
foreground. By reference to any illustrated 
paper of sporting subjects, especially where 
wood cuts are used, the meaning will be 
made clear. 

For such work the subject should be light- 
ed from behind the camera at a little to 
one side, or else taken by diffused light to 
obtain the best results, so that the shading 
has always to be done at the side. Then 
copy the worked up print in the camera and 
thus obtain a negative for use. 
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THE BEGINNER’S COLUMN. 
PRINTING, 

The student who has followed the instruc- 
tions contained in the foregoing chapters 
should possess a number of negatives of a 
quality more or less good, and capable of af- 
fording prints of corresponding value. To 
obtain a print from a negative it is neces- 
sary that the film side of the negative be 
placed in contact with a sheet of paper coat- 
ed with some substance that is affected by 
the light. For this purpose many processes 
have been invented, some simple and many 
intricate in manipulation. 

For the use of the beginner the blue print, 
a Ferio Prussiate paper, and the ordinary 
printing out or gelatine-chloride paper will 
be best adapted. The blue print process is 
the simplest of all methods of printing, as it 
requires no toning or fixing, merely washing 
after the printing. Blue print paper is easy 
to make and formulae for the making may 
be found in almost any of the manuals for 
amateurs, 

The ambitious beginner, having obtained 
satisfactory results from the blue print pro- 
cess will desire to employ a method requir- 
ing not only more skill in the manipulation, 
but producing results not afforded by this 
method of printing, for this purpose some 
paper of the gelatino-chloride class will be 
best adapted. 

Gelatino-chloride paper is marketed by 
various manufacturers under as many 
names, Lithium, Solio, Alluma, Kloro, etc., 
all very perfect in their way and producing 
good results. It is advisable to purchase 
whatever paper you use already cut to fit the 
size negative it will be used with. 

To obtain the necessary contact between 
ihe negative and sensitive paper, a printing 
frame must be employed. These frames are 
of various designs, but in all cases the ob- 
ject is the same, namely, to keep the sensi- 
tive film in close contact with the negative, 
and at the same time to provide means for 
examination at any time of any part of the 
film, so as to see how the printing is pro- 
eressing. 

Frames having the back hinged about one- 
third from the end are preferable to those 
hinged in the middle, as they allow more of 
the print to be examined when necessary. 
Ordinary printing out paper is not  suffi- 


ciently sensitive to be affested by short ex- 
(3) 


posure to weak, diffused daylight, and there- 
fore the frames may be filled and emptied 
and the progress of printing examined from 
tine to time in an ordinary lighted room, al- 
though of course out of the range of a win- 
dow. 

To obtain a print the negative is placed in 
the printing frame, film side up, and care- 
fully brushed with a soft camel’s hair brush 
to remove any particles of dust or other 
matter that may have settled on the film. 
The negative is then covered by the sheet 
of sensitive paper, emulsion side down, and 
the whole covered by the back of the frame, 
tightened and held in position by the springs. 
If the negative be one with very bold con- 
trasts, showing shadows too deep where the 
lights are printed out, a showing chalkiness 
in the lights before shadows are already 
printed out, one in fact, giving a hard print, 
such a negative should be printed in the most 
brilliant sunlight possible. This will pro- 
duce a print somewhat less harsh than 
could be obtained in a less brilliant light. 
On the other hand, if the negative be slight- 
ly on the soft side, giving a print lacking in 
brillianey, it would be advisable to print in 
a light considerably duller than the bright- 
est light and requiring upwards of an hour 
to complete the printing. Just how far the 
printing process should be allowed to pro- 
ceed requires considerable judgment, and it 
will be well to remember that the print loses 
in density considerably during the various 
processes that it has to pass through after 
printing. 

If the negative has been a good one, the 
appearance of the print as it comes from the 
frame will be as follows: Looked at as a 
whole the impression willappear considerably 
too dark, the brightest lights will be slightly 
colored and the shadows will appear some- 
what clogged on account of the fact that 
all the deeper shadows have gone to the 
darkest color that it is possible to obtain 
with the paper by any length of printing. 
If the shadows be not as deep as the paper 
will print, there is little chance that the fin- 
ished picture will be vigorous or pleasing in 
color. 

On removal from the printing frame the 
print must be kept from the light until toned 
and fixed, operations which may be accom- 
plished in various ways, together in a sin- 


gle solution generally called a combined 
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bath, or by two operations in separate so- 
lutions; but for absolute permanency sepa- 
rate toning and fixing are recommended. 

It is advisable when possible to employ 
the formula furnished by the maker of the 
particular brand of paper you are using, 
and is usually enclosed in the package with 
the paper. The two following formulae for 
a combined toning and fixing bath are ones 
given by two prominent manufacturers and 
either will produce satisfactory results: 

Hypo, 16 oz. 

Lead acetate, 14 0z. 

Powdered alum, % oz. 

Salt, oz. 

Sodium sulphite crystals, 24 grains. 

Gold chloride, 4 grains. 

Water, 96 

Or 

Hypo, 16 oz. 

Sulpho cyanide ammonia, 2 02. 

Acetate lead, oz. 

Nitrate lead, 14, oz. 

Citrie acid, % oz. 

Gold chloride, 4 grains. 

Water, 66 oz. 

EKither of the above baths should be mixed 
at least twenty-four hours before using, al- 
low to settle and use clear portion only. 
Each twenty ounces should tone seventy-five 
4x5 prints or an equivalent amount of larger 
sizes; when this amount has been toned, 
throw away three-quarters of the used bath 
and add sixteen ounces of the fresh solu- 
tion. Be careful not to overwork the bath, 
as by so doing the permanency of the prints 
is endangered. In using either of the above 
baths, the print is immersed in the solution 
without previous washing and toned to a 
shade warmer than desired in the finished 
print. 

For separate toning the following formula 
may be used: 

Acetate soda crystals, 60 grains. 

Borax, 25 grains. 

Gold, 3 grains. 

Water, 60 

In using this bath the prints should first 
be washed in at least fifteen changes of wa- 
ter or in running water for at least ten min- 
utes and kept moving in order to remove 


all free silver. When the water no longer 


looks milky this may be deemed accom- 
plished. The prints are then immersed in 


the above bath and allowed to remain until 
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they reach a rich purple brown in tone, then 
removed and immersed in the following bath: 

Hypo, 3 oz. 

Powdered alum, 14 oz. 

Water, 16 oz. 

The prints should be left in this bath for 
at least ten minutes and moved occasionally 
to allow the hypo to act evenly. In either 
the combined separate bath prints 
should not tone in less than eight minutes, 
and if the bath has been properly made up 
this will not occur. For best results the bath 
should not be allowed to reach below 55° F. 

Entire elimination of hypo from the prints 
is as necessary as in the production of a neg- 
ative, and after fixing the prints should be al- 
lowed to remain in running water for at 
least thirty minutes, or in fifteen to twenty 
changes of water, always remembering that 
a prolonged soaking in still water will not 
remove hypo while a shorter soaking in run- 
ning water will. 

In our next chapter we will continue the 
question of printing and explain the manip- 
ulation of papers of the development class, 
together with various expedients to produce 
satisfactory prints from defective negatives. 


Colorado Camera Club. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Colorado Camera Club held recently the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were elected direct- 
ors: S. C. MeCurdy, Wm. Cooke Daniels, J. 
I’. Ellsworth, Spencer B. Hord, H. D. Smith 
and G. L. Beam. At a subsequent meeting 
of the directors officers of the club were 
elected as follows: 

President—Major Daniels. 

Vice President—Mr. MeCurdy. 

Treasurer—Mr. Ellsworth. 

Secretary—Mr. Hord. 

House Committee— Mr. Ellsworth, chair- 
man; Mr. MeCurdy, Mr. Smith. 

Lantern Sl.ide Committee—Mr, Smith, chair- 
man; Mr. Hassell, Mr. Beam. 

Outing Committee—Mr. Smith, chairman; 
Mr. MeCurdy, Mr. Ellsworth. 

It was decided to have a series of photo- 
graphic talks delivered before the club by 
such members as were considered best qual- 
ified to speak upon the subjects assigned, 
these talks to be followed by a general dis- 
cussion on the part of the members present. 
Such subjects as carbon priating, develop- 
ment, toning and fixing, plain paper print- 
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ing, pin hole photography, ete., were among 
those chosen. The first of these talks will 
be given before long and it is believed that 
a great deal of added interest in photograph- 
ic affairs will be aroused by this means. 

The Lantern Slide Committee will as for- 
merly give from time to time exhibitions of 
exchange lantern slides. The Outing Com- 
mittee proposes to have two or three club 
outings at suitable points during the sum- 
mer. The regular annual exhibition of the 
club will be held early in December, the ex- 
act date not yet having been fixed. Special 
attention is called in this connection to the 
president’s prizes to be competed for in the 
salon section of the club’s annual = show. 
These prizes are three in number, $40, $20 
and $10 respectively. The conditions under 
which competitors may enter were published 
in the May number of this magazine. The 
directorate of the Colorado Camera Club 
earnestly request the assistance and co-op- 
eration of all who are interested in the ad- 
vancement of photography and feel sure that 
the course the club is pursuing will merit 
such assistance, 


Flexoid. 

This is a new transparent substance which 
is claimed to possess properties suiting it for 
the manufacture of photographi films and 
other articles. It is textureless, flexible, does 
hot expand, contract or buckle when wet, 
and is not acted upon by the ordinary »vho- 
tographic developing and other solutions, but 
lies perfectly flat and limp during these pro- 
cesses and dries without curling. Flexoid 
ean be moulded, pressed, turned or otherwise 
treated. It is stated to be free from gun- 
cotton, camphor, gelatine or collodion, and 
cunnot ignite spontaneously in the lantern 
and hence should solve the long desired so- 
lution of fire proof film for cinemetographs. 


A Word to the Wise, Etc. 

A photographer took a snap shot of a cer- 
iain portion of a river well known in his- 
tory. Vrominent in the foreground was a 
boat with a lady and gentleman in the same. 
A print from this negative was exhibited in 
the window of the photographer and was 
svreatly admired as good work by one and 
all except a casual passer-by who promptly 
Went in and bought the negative and eve"y 
print from it ata high price. 


7% 


be the gentleman in the boat and his compan- 
ion—was not his wife. 


Quick Stops. 

There are times in the affairs of photo- 
graphers when the unexpected happens, 
when plates develop or prints tone with a 
‘apidity which puzzles the will, and the rosy 
darkness of the photographer’s den is stiff 
with—well, unofficial expressions. At such 
crises it is well to have at hand the right 
“quick stop,” so here are a few: 

Plunged into the solution presented below, 
theprintor plate is checked in its mad career. 
There is a satisfying feeling in dumping 
one’s prints into a solution which one knows 
will arrest all toning action and allow one 
without further bother to finish off the whole 
batch. But to details. 

Developer quick stop (pyro-hydrochinone, 
ete.) 

Citric acid, 5 grains. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Toning quick stop (gold sulpho-cyanide, 
ete.). 

Sulphite of soda, 5 grains. 

Water, 1 ounce. 

Toning (platinum and citric acid). 

Carbonate of soda, crystallized, 10 grains. 

Water, 1 ounce. 

Uranium intensifier quick stop. 

Immerse in a large dish of still water. 

Persulphate reducer quick stop. 

Ten per cent. solution of sodium sulphite. 

IFerri-cyanide reducer quick stop. 

Plenty of water. 


Copying from Lantern Slides. 

To produce a negative from a lantern slide 
without undoing the binding, extend your 
‘amera to its fullest extent and direct the 
lens towards a sheet of white paper. Put 
the slide in a plate holder and place a dry 
plate in contact with it. Insert the plate hold- 
er in the camera and expose and the result- 
ing negative should prove as sharp as re- 
quired. 


Restrainer. 

When using metol, amidol and other de- 
velopers of the same class, it is handy to 
have a 10-per cent. solution of citric acid by 
you in preference to bromide of potassium, 
in case of over exposure. By adding a few 
droves te tbe developer it is quite easy to ob- 
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tain a negative of correct densities from an 
over exposed plate. 


To Strip a Film from Celluloid. 

Cut the gelatine with a sharp knife all 
around the edge, being careful not to cut 
entirely through the celluloid support. Then 
immerse in the following bath: 

Water, 7 

Caustie potash solution (1 to 3), 4 drachms. 

Formalin, 1 drachm. 

The negative is allowed to remain in this 
solution for five or ten minutes, when it is 
removed without washing to the following 
bath: 

Water, 10% oz. 

Hydrochloric acid, 4 drachms. 

In this bath the film will loosen, and when 
the cut edges show signs of rising the gel- 
atine may be rolled free with the fingers. 


A NEW DEVELOPER. 

Messrs. Gennert, the well known photo- 
graphic dealers of New York, have recently 
brought out in this country a new reducing 
agent manufactured by Messrs. Hauff & 
Co., of Germany. The coupling of two such 
well known names in connection with any 
novelty must be a great argument in every 
photographic mind in favor of the thing so 
well launched. We were glad, therefore, 
when Messrs. Gennert’s Denver agents were 
kind enough to send us an ounce of the new 
“Metogen” and lost no time in making up 
the necessary solutions for experimenting. 
“Metogen,”’ Messrs. Gennert say in their leaf- 
let of instructions, is of the same composi- 
tion and gives the very same results as 
*Tolidol.”. We may presume, therefore, that 
Metogen is some combination of Metol and 
Ikonogen, or possibly Hydro-kinone. The re- 
ducing agent comes in the form of rather 
brilliant and very small crystals and is read- 
ily soluble in cold water. The formula rec- 
ommended by the makers includes, in the 
A solution, sulphite of soda as a preserva- 
tive, the proportions being 8 parts of sul- 
phite to 1 part of Metogen. In the B solu- 
tion is also added bromide of potassium in 
a small quantity, the accelerator being car- 
bonate of soda. In our experiments we pre- 
ferred, after the first few plates, to leave out 
the bromide of potassium, making a con 
siderable reduction in the amount of car- 
bonate, and we believe that the results ob- 


tained by this modified developer are perhaps 
even more readily under the operator’s con- 
trol than would be the case if exact direc- 
tions were followed and the bromide left in. 
The amount of carbonate called for in the 
maker’s directions seems to us unnecessarily 
large for the best practical results in a 
country where the light is so bright as this, 
and where possibly more plates are lost by 
over than by under exposure. Workers will 
find that almost every set of formulae gotten 
out for use in England or the eastern part 
of this country contains very largely more 
carbonate than is necessary in Colorado. 
The “Metogen” A solution containing the 
reducing agent, if properly made up with a 
good quality of sulphite, does not easily ox- 
idize, and if kept in a tightly stoppered bot- 
tle we should be inclined to think from our 
experiments, would last as long as any de- 
veloper we have ever tried. The actual 
made up developer containing both A and B 
solutions may be used several times without 
any apparent deterioration. The developer 
in its action seems to us in speed to lie some- 
where between the lightning rapidity of Me- 
tol and the fairly rapid action of developers 
of the Ortol class. Plates with a normal ex- 
posure treated with a normal developer were 
found to be fully developed in three and a 
half to four minutes, the color of the result- 
ant negative being rather of a bluish cast, 
which ensures very rapid printing qualities. 
Besides being very useful for plates we found 
“Metogen” excellent for development papers 
of the Dekko-Velox type, and itis also inter- 
esting to note that “Metogen” will work ex- 
cellently for developing gelatino-chloride P. 
©. P. papers. We hope before long to publish 
an article upon the possibility of developing 
ordinary printing out papers which have only 
had a very slight exposure to light, so slight 
aun exposure in fact that the image is barely 
visible. 

The price of Metogen is 50 cents an ounce 
or $7 a pound, which brings it well within 
the means of those workers who are accus- 
tomed to buying the rather expensive mod- 
ern reducing agents. 


GLYCIN FOR DEVELOPIIENT. 

The practice of developing batches of 
plates by immersing them in considerable 
humbers in a grooved tank filled with a 
slow acting developer is one that is gaining 
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ground. There is much to be said both for 
and against the method. 

When a few exposures on large plates are 
being dealt with there is no advantage (quite 
apart from the expense of the apparatus and 
the prohibitive quantity of developer re- 
quired) in adopting the method of stand de- 
velopment. The plates will probably have 
been exposed upon quite different subjects, 
and the exposures given will probably vary 
as greatly. In these cases separate develop- 
ment with the opportunity it affords of mod- 
ifying the treatment to suit the varying con- 
ditions will undoubtedly prove the most sat- 
isfactory. 

In dealing with large numbers of smaller 
plates, the conditions are altered, and the 
treatment may with advantage be very dif- 
ferent. 

When the photographer returns from a 
tour with possibly a gross or more of quar- 
ter-plates all exposed in the hand camera, 
and all probably having received but very 
brief exposures, the time required to deal 
with each plate separately becomes a severe 
tax upon his leisure, and the temptation to 
hurry the development becomes great. 

It is under these conditions that stand de 
velopment may be properly applied. 
Twelve or twenty-four plates may be 
easily attended to as one, and all will bene- 
fit by the change in procedure. 

Glycin employed in strong and quickly act- 
ing solutions yields images clear in the shad- 
ows, and with strong contrasts. Employed 
in this manner, the developer is not the most 
satisfactory for under-timed exposures, but 
when the solution is sufficiently diluted to 
prolong the development to an hour or more 
the peculiarities of the developer are admira- 
bly suited to the method. 

Mr. Jules Fuerst has published the follow- 
ing formula for slow development: 

Water (hot) 1 ounce. 

Sodium sulphite, 10 grains. 

Glycin, 10 grains. 

Potassium carbonate, 50 grains. 

When all is dissolved, add nine ounces of 
water. It is recommended that the plate 
should be previously soaked in a solution of 
potassium bromide to prevent dichroic fog. 

Although this formula will give good re- 
sults the writer prefers to increase’ the 
amount of sodium sulphite to, say, fifty 
grains, or even to 100 grains, and to add a 


trace of potassium bromide to the devel- 
oper. 

The addition of sodium sulphite to the de- 
veloper, it should be noted, must be in pro- 
portion to the total amount of liquid, and 
not merely to the quantity of the reducing 
agent present. This means that in the case 
of very dilute developers, a quantity of sul- 
phite is used which is positively wasteful. 
There seems to be little or no gain in em- 
ploying more than the amount recommended 
above. 

As bromide has a marked effect in retard- 
ing action with glycin, the amount added 
must be small. Half a grain to the ten ounces 
of developer will be sufficient with most 
plates; a larger proportion may cause the de- 
velopment to take hours, but if it is omitted 
altogether it will be found difficult to keep 
the shadows clear and to avoid stains. 

When the plates have all been immersed 
with precautions to avoid air bells, those 
which have received the longest exposures 
will begin to show signs of the image ap- 
pearing, and it will be advisable to arrange 
the plates in the troughs in the order in 
which the images appear. It is in this way 
quite an easy matter to attend to a very 
large number of negatives, giving each the 
attention it requires and removing them 
when development is complete for washing 
and fixation. The color of the image is a 
good black, free from the blue tint which 
makes negatives produced by some other of 
the modern developers so deceptive in print- 
ing. 

Useful as the method is, it is capable of 
being abused. With watchful care to remove 
the negative when the last trace of shadow 
detail has appeared, and the proper density 
has been secured, good negatives will ensue, 
but if the plates are allowed to remain soak- 
ing in the developer without attention, re- 
duction of the silver salt over the whole of 
the negative to form fog may be confidently 
expected. 

Some workers, by reducing the proportion 
of glycin and the potassium carbonate, or by 
increasing the amount of bromide, prolong 
the development over many hours. 

As the formula given will bring out every 
trace of detail impressed upon the plate 
without undue harshness, there appears to 
be no advantage in this extension of time, 
and the method has the disadvantage that 
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it increases the risk of developing dichroic 
fog in a marked degree, a risk to which 
many brands of plates, perhaps most plates, 
are subject, when developed in this manner. 

When dichroic fog makes its appearance, 
it will be found not to yield so readily to 
the action of potassium ferricyanide and hypo 
as when it has been induced by the action of 
pyro and ammonia. This may possibly be 
due to the fact that the fog image is imbed- 
ded in the gelatine more when the develop- 
ment is prolonged than it can be when a 
rapidly acting solution is used. 

When the period of development is kept 
within such limits that close attention can be 
given to the work in hand, any plate showing 
signs of incipient fog can be removed from 
the bath, washed and treated to a bath of 
bromide, when it may be returned to the 
trough, or, better still, finished quickly in a 
developer of normal strength. 

Under these conditions the method is to 
the photographer with large numbers of 
plates to develop, and little time to do the 
work in, well worth trying.—J.MeIntosh in 
Photography (London). 


COMPETITION NOTICE, 

The subjects for 1899 are as follows: 

August—Landscape and Marine. 

September — Portraiture. 

October —-Architecture. 

November— Mountain Scenery. 

December — Miscellaneous. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The August coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 


the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted Oa some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 


Result of An Oversight. 


It is not safe to believe all that one 
reads, even in a New York daily, and 
surely one of those must have been 
drawing the long bow when it recorded 
as a fact that the renowned George Rock- 
wood, the champion and _ ex-vice-presi- 
dent of the Photographers’ Copyright 
League, had copied and was selling for 
filthy lucre a photograph of the no less 
renowned Hobson of osculating notoriety 
taken by Buffham, of Annapolis, and 
when Buffham remonstrated against 
what he considered an unbrotherly act, 
the only satisfaction that George would 
give was the declaration that he was le- 
gally entitled todo what he had done, 
the photograph that he copied, and to 
which, so at least it is said, he had at- 
tached his own name, not having been 
copyrighted. 


TRADE NOTES. 


“New Pointers for Amateurs” is the title of a 
neat pocket reference booklet and exposure rec 
ord lately published by Geo. E. Mellen, Times 
Building, ( Chicago, | It Sells for15 cents. 


—_ 

One of the most artistic photogr aphic journals 
that has reached our desk is “Photographic Life” 
published at Nepera Park, N.Y. | Itisa depart 
ure in style and general make upfromany of the 
other photographic publications, and will we pre- 
dict, causea hit. ne eg as it does, to the 
illustrative, it strikes the popular demand in 
this line. It is unnecessary to say thatthis isan 
age of illustrated art inthe literary world, and 
publishers whodo not cater tothis demand will 
see themselves relegated tothe background by 
more enterprising and far-seeing men. 


For a very modest sum the purchaser of a Vive 
camera can become possessed of an instrument 
guaranteed todo excellent work and possessing 
many advantages peculiar to this line alone, the 
$5.00 Vive making a picture 414x444 and holding 24 
plates or 72 films and admitting a roll holder for 
tilms. The $6.00 style is same as the above, but 
fitted with an Irisdiaphragm. For $10.00 you can 
buy a4x5 carrying 18 plates or 50 films, and fitted 
with a foc using device for making cabinent por- 
traits. C. D, Foster, 432 Sixteenth street, Denver, 
carries the full Vive line and is now able to fill all 
orders promptly. 


WHEN THE TROUT ARE RISIN’. 


OW the angler is enjoyin’ quite a heaven of his own, 
Is a-jackin’ up his spirits to a mighty happy tone, 
Fur the law has snatched the cover from his dear, excitin’ sport 


An’ he’s off into the mountains with a pleasurable snort! 


play, 
An’ the crystal brooks are dancin’ in a most invitin’ way, 
An’ there seems a dreamy softness in the azure of the skies, 


An’ the wily trout are risin’ to the artificial flies. 


From the first attempt in boyhood, with a bent pin fur a hook, 
Ketchin’ chubs an’ silver minnows in the ripplin’ medder brook, 
With a hoss-shoe nail fur sinker an’ a crooked willer pole, 

How the passion grows upon us till it gits beyond control! 

In the quiet Eastern rivers an’ the lakes we revelled in 

The enjoyment of that passion till it almost seemed a sin, 

But we reach the very summit of delight ‘neath mountain skies 
When the trout begin to risin’ to the artificial flies. 


Lie all night in camp a-dreamin’ we're in purty sylvan dales 
Ketchin’ trout so mighty hefty they would pass fur baby whales, 
An’ at peep o’ day we're hustlin’ in the campfire’s dancin’ light, 
With the smell o’ fryin’ bacon spurrin’ up our appetite. 

Down upon the ground we hunker an’ we put our breakfast down, 
Fried pertaters, bootleg coffee, pancakes beautifully brown, 

Then we light our pipe an’ hurry with a sparkle in our eyes 


Where the trout are keen fur risin’ to the artificial flies. 


When the line’s a-cuttin’ water an’ the reel begins to sing, 
An’ the pliant pole is bendin’ with a graceful, steely spring, 
An’ the fish is turnin’ flippers an a-raisin’ merry hail, 
Now an then a-breakin’ water with his automatic tail, 
Then it is the modern Walton gits his pleasure overweight, 
Gits the essence of enjoyment in its purest virgin state, 
An’ he gives a shout o’ glory as he lands each speckled prize, 
When the gamy trout are risin’ to the artificial flies. 
JAMES BARTON ADAMS IN DENVER Post. 


‘Tis the season when the breezes through the pinons softly 
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THE GOOD FISHERMAN. 

Not every man, by any means, who fishes 
is a fisherman; not every fisherman is a good 
fisherman. Truly anyone who possesses legs 
and arms and energy to use them may, with 
diligence, learn to cast a fly or spin a min- 
now or swim a worm gracefully, accurately 
and far. And truly anyone so accomplished 
may by persevering at the water's side un- 
doubtedly kill fish; he may even kill many 
fish. But to be a fisherman, much less a 
good one, demands more than mere dexterity 
and stick-to-a-tiveness—far more. Technical 
skill in the mechanics of fishing and persist- 
ence jn applying such skill as one has are es- 
sential to higher things, but to stop short 
when only these have been attained is to 
miss the real pleasure of the art of fishing. 
It may be “Hamlet,” if you like, but with 
Hamlet left out. The man who fishes may 
be able to place a fly on a floating leaf at 
sixty feet or drop a minnow exactly in a 
given spot at thirty yards without making so 
much as a ripple; he may fish from dawn 
to midnight and become positively bow- 
legged from the weight of his creel, but if 
beyond all this and above all this he is not 
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animated by the right angling ideals, if for 
instance he finds no more in fishing than 
just the scientific killing of fish, he is not 
a fisherman and most certainly not a good 
one. For a good fisherman regards the bare 
killing of fish, however accomplished, as 
merely incidental to the game he plays, just 
as a keen whist player regards his winnings 
in an evening of ten-cent points. It is good 
to win whether fish or dimes, but the really 
important thing, the one thing more import- 
ant far than just winning or losing, is the 
game itself. Asa good whist player loses all 
interest when he has to cheat to win (unless 
the stakes are beyond his means and in that 
case he is more fool than whist player) so 
the good fisherman loses all interest in his 
fishingand his catch if he breaks any of those 
laws of honest sportsmanship devised to put 
the caught on some sort of equality with the 
catcher, and to give a generally recognized 
current value to success. Gamblers, men 
who only want the chance to make money 
easily, seldom play whist—it is too little of 
a gamble and too much of a game; and men 
who merely want fish without paying for 
them naturally prefer dynamite or nets. But 
the good whist player, though he plays for a 
modest stake and hopes to win, plays the 
game primarily for the game’s sake and 
wins or loses with the same equanimity, 
though maybe not with exactly the same 
amount of joy. He finds more pleasure in 
achieving than in the achievement. And so 
with the good fisherman. He indeed fishes 
in likely waters, for choice, and hopes to 
make a good catch, but he is an angler for 
the pleasure of anglng; one who fishes more 
for the sake of fishing than for the sake of 
the fish. Fishing simply for the catch is a 
barbarous anachronism, a survival from that 
birthday of angling when the first hunger- 
driven fisherman caught his first fish and 
wolfed it down raw, scales included. Since 
then conditions have changed, and to-day 
no one is forced to fish or go fishless. It is 
cheaper and infinitely easier to buy from the 
fish dealer than to catch from the stream, 
and if those who say they fish for the catch 
alone were quite consistent, they would cast 
a dollar in the fish market ten times before 
they cast a fly on a stream once. Those also 
who say they fish merely for the opportunity 
fishing affords them to exercise their skill in 
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laying out a line straight and true with its 
end resting on a given point, should find as 
much pleasure on a level lawn as anywhere 
else—perhaps more pleasure, since they 
could thus avoid all danger of wet feet. 
Why, then, are the fish market and the lawn 
so little popular? Because there is in even 
the least developed species of the genius an- 
gler, in the mere man who fishes, a yearning, 
unconscious though it may be, after ideals 
io which neither lawn nor fish market give 
suftlicient scope. He who, recognizing the ex- 
istence of these ideals, strives to know them 
intimately and persists in following them 
closely, becomes first a fisherman and finally 
passes the narrow portals of that inner sanc- 
tuary which only good fishermen may enter. 

And let no one fancy we are preaching an 
unattainable perfection. To develop to their 
full the highest angling ideals requires no 
more in the beginning than lies fallow in the 
mental and moral nature of the average man 
who fishes. One need not be and one need 
never quite become a Thoreau in abstract 
love of nature ov a Buckland in ichthyology, 
a Corot in artistic temperament or an Eaton 
in entomology. One need not have and one 
need never wholly attain quite all of Swift's 
wit, or of Chesterfield’s courtesy, Lamb's 
quaint sympathy with human folly, or an In- 
dian fakir’s stoic disregard of material con- 
ditions. One need not be or become gener- 
ous to the degree of voluntary  pov- 
erty, or merciful to such a_— degree 
that life in whatever form is_ sacred, 
or self-denying so far as to abate one 
jot or one tittle of that generous rivalry and 
desire to excel which furnishes the sauce 
piquante to all forms of sport. One need 
not quite rival Bayard in honor or Job in pa- 
tience or Washington in spotless veracity. 
One need not become letter perfect in any or 
all of these things, yet all of these things 
one must know or have at least in part be- 
fore he can get from angling the best that 
angling has to give; before he can justly lay 
claim to the highest title angling can confer 
on its followers, before he can become a 
good fisherman. 


BAIT FISHING. 

What are “fly-streams” and “‘fly-water” in 
your June editorial entitled “The Fishing 
Season”? I think you are inclined to give 
bait fishing a black eye it does not really 


deserve, but until I know just what you 
mean by fly-water I can’t be sure. 
GLENWOOD SPGs., COLO. PISCATOR. 


Answer—“Fly-water” means any water in 
which the fish (presumably trout) will rise 
to the artificial fly—-water in which good 
bags, judging goodness by the standards of 
the stream in question, may be made with- 
out resort to any form of bait whether worm, 
helgeamite, minnow or natural fly or to any 
form of spinning device whether spoon, 
phantom or metal minnow. “Good fly-water”’ 
is any water on which good bags may be 
made with fly alone at almost any time 
from the season’s beginning to its close— 
water where the fish rise readily to the ar- 
tificial fly and water which furthermore is 
not apt to be roiled by rains or melting 
snows, which does not readily or often get 
“out of ply,” as salmon fishers put it. From 
this definition it may be easily deduced that 
a “fly-stream”’ is any creek or river (as dis- 
tinct from a lake or pond) on which the 
above conditions hold good. 

Now, as to giving bait fishing a black eye. 
We have no quarrel with bait fishing—quite 
the contrary. In its proper place it is as le- 
gitimate a form of sport as any, and one 
requiring for its successful practice more 
skill and knowledge of fish and water than 
the uninitiate are apt to believe. But as 
between bait fishing and fly fishing few fish- 
ermen would, we think, find much difficulty 
in making a choice. Fly fishing we regard 
as far the more’ sporting proposition; a 
higher development of bait fishing, if you 
please. Furthermore, fishing with the artific- 
ial fly is very much easier on a stream, less 
liable to ruin it if overfished, and therefore 
certain to give the greatest possible amount 
of sport to the greatest possible number of 
sportsmen. 

Some anglers may take exception to our 
statements about the malign influence bait 
tishing exercises on a fly-stream, but it will 
take stronger arguments than have yet been 
brought forward to convince us of error. 
Bait fishing, if persisted in on fly-water, will 
end by spoiling that water for fly fishing, 
and make it a bait water pure and simple. 
Just why this should be so would not be 
altogether easy to say, though there are one 
or two highly tenable hypotheses; but it 

runs a fact that no fly-stream which has 
yet come under our observation has long 
preserved its status as fly-water after it 
began to be at all heavily fished with bait. 
How about the Gunnison and the Platte’ 
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Traveling Correspondence, 


FROM COLORADO TO THE EAST. 
Wyo., June 1.—After 
weeks’ sojourn in Kansas it is a real pleas- 


Cheyenne, three 
ure to get back to the cool mountainous re- 
gions of Colorado. At Denver we change 
to the narrow gauge railroad and soon are 
Marshall 
beautiful route either in summer or winter, 


on our way over Pass, a most 
to Gunnison, Colorado, where we make our 
first stop. This is a great place for the dis- 
sciples of Izaac Walton, and I don’t know 
of a better place in the state for fishing 
than the Gunnison river for ten miles in 
either direction from this point. Some very 
large trout have been caught in this stream. 
T. C. Brown is proud of the fact that he has 
caught the two largest ever found 
weighed 1014 
pounds and the second an even 12 pounds; 
the latter he caught with a No 6 fly anda 
6-ounce rod. 


trout 
in these waters. The first 


The next evening we find ourselves in 
Lake City, a piceturesque little place hem- 
med in by mountains on three sides. The 
lake, a fine body of water from whence the 
city derives its name, is bountifully stocked 
with fish of various kinds; game in abun- 
dance can be found in the surrounding hills. 
Frank Adams knows from tough experience 
that there are bears of goodly size quite 
close to town. 

Sounding along, first on one side of the 
river and then the other, we pass through 
the famous “Black Canon,” and on to Mon- 
trose; thence up a branch road to Ouray. 
It is the first of May and we naturally 
think winter is over—but not so in Ouray, 
for we get another fall of “the beautiful” 
to a depth of several inches. We are al- 
most inclined to think winter has caught its 
second wind, for snow and cold weather 
followed us as far as Grand Junction (a 
sheltered spot even in the dead of winter) 
where considerable 
fruit raising. 

In a few days we reach Salt Lake City. 
We are inclined to think that if Brigham 
Young did have poor judgment as far as 
plural marriages is concerned, he certainly 
made no mistake in the selection of a town- 
site. This whole valley is a favored spot 
and the town site an ideal one. 


attention is paid to 
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The Ogden Gun Club held their weekly 
practice shoot while I was there. Only four 
members but Mr. Bigelow 
was unable to participate in the shoot, ow- 
ing to an injured arm. Five rounds of ten 
birds each were thrown from a magautrap 
and the following score shows the number 
killed each round: 


were present, 


Browning ¥ 
Becker ; 9 9 8 910 
Brewer ‘ 9 910 8 9 


It was my rare good fortune to strike 
Cheyenne at a time when I could witness 
the Cheyenne Rifle Club practice in the fore- 
noon and the Magie City Gun Club shoot in 
the afternoon. Pete Bergersen and C. A. 
Shaefer, whose likenesses appear elsewhere 
in this issue, are the crack shots of this 
Bergersen frequently 
high as 92 and 938. The gun club have only 
recently gotten a magautrap, in fact this 
was their first shoot with it, and the ma- 
chine was not properly adjusted, so will 
withhold the scores 


section scoring as 


Cleveland, O., June 25, 1899.—When I 
wrote my last letter I had just covered the 
field over a thousand miles west of Denver; 
to-night I am nearly 2,000 miles east of 
Denver. 

I had a successful and very pleasant trip 
through Iowa, and found the numerous pa- 
trons and friends of Outdoor Life glad to 
meet a representative of the magazine. My 
time in Chicago was for the most part 
spent among the bicycle boys, and I will 
now give you a few extracts from my note 
book. 

CYCLING COSTUME FOR TOURING. 

What to wear is the question that just 
now concerns the bicyclist whose preference 
is touring—the man who sits upright, enjoys 
the scenery and takes delight in the ease 
with which he can travel swiftly from point 
to point. To such, appearance and the sat- 
isfaction of being properly attired means 
much. The recommendations of the sales- 
men are not always to be relied upon, and 
wheelmen are sometimes at a loss as to 
the correct thing. In the first place, no bi- 


cycle costume is so thoroughly the thing as 
the coat of solid color, preferably blue serge, 
and the breeches of plaid or overplaid. The 
stockings should be of solid black, except 
for the top, which shows a plaid matching 
The cap 


as closely as possible the breeches. 
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should be a wide golf cap of the material 
in the breeches. Second in favor, and al- 
ways second, is the whole suit of cheviot 
in rather quiet colors. To this a cap in 
plaid of brilliant hue is usually added, even 
by elderly riders. It gives a needed touch 
of color to the whole. Hose tops should al- 
ways conform in pattern and color to the 
breeches. 

The racing rules of the L. A. W., as 
amended for this year, show some important 
changes. The championships will no longer 
be made ridiculous by the award of sixty 
points at national meets. All races hereaf- 
ter count ten points. The plan of suspend- 
ing tracks has been modified so that the 
managers of the meet may be suspended 
without the track being blacklisted. 

The number of cyclists who will this year 
ride chainless wheels shows a large in- 
crease over that of last season. Thus far 
few amateurs have taken to the new idea, 
but many professionals have signified their 
intentions to ride the chainless. In the case 
of professionals there is always a cash con- 
sideration to affect the choice of wheel. If 
professionals are willing to risk their chan- 
ces of winning purses on the speed to be 
got out of this style of mount, they 
think them slower. 


‘annot 


CYCLING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“These are my two hobbies and they run 
well in double harness—cycling and photo- 
graphy,” said a prominent wheelman yester- 
day. “Have you ever thought how nice it 
would be to take home with you pictures 
of some quaint villages you come across, or 
of some particularly beautiful bit of scen- 
ery? How pleasant to turn over the album 
and recall happy times spent with pleasant 
companions amid scenes new and strange! 
When one considers this phase of cycling 
one can only wonder that so’ few wheelmen 
take up the cult of the camera.” 

From Chicago I journeyed toward Cleve- 
land, taking in all the important towns en 
route, and everywhere found increased in- 
terest in at least two outdoor pastimes— 
the gun and the camera. I really believe we 
are at an age of camera madness, as every- 
ohne seems to either have a “box” or are an- 
ticipating the purchase of one. 

At Toledo I met a man who expressed him- 
self thusly: “How do you expect to get 


subscriptions in the East on a magazine 
published in far-away Denver?” 

I turned over the leaves of the publication, 
showing the articles on game _ shooting, 
camping and fishing trips, and last but not 
least, the photographic department, which 
I explained was edited by men who have 
spent many years in acquiring their knowl- 
edge of the art. To make a _ long story 
short, that man’s money and that of six of 
his friends now repose in your representa- 
tive’s pocket, and he is a firm believer in 


a magazine, wherever published, which 
gives authentic information, and which 


dishes it up in a pleasing and attractive 
way. C. A. BOYLE. 


NEBRASKA AND HER SPORTSMEN. 


Red Cloud, Neb., May 28, 1899.—The Bur- 
lington Route takes one through one of 
nature’s prettiest valleys, the Republican, 
and studded along its road are little towns 
where sportsmen are found aglow. This 
valley is known far and wide as one of the 
best covers in the United States for quail 
and chicken. Rabbits are also plentiful, and 
furnish much sport in fall and winter. 
Along the Republican river and tributary 
lakes and smaller streams duck and geese 
find plenty of places in their flight and large 
numbers of them are each year killed by 
the sportsmen of this valley. Culbertson has 
a number of gunners who are very adept 
with the shot gun and are never known to 
go out without bringing in a nice bag of 
quail and chicken. 

McCook also has a large number of sports- 
men, and among those found here a great 
many are employes of the Burlington on the 
McCook division. Among them may be 
mentioned R. A. Hagburg, roadmaster, and 
Arthur Wood, the company’s storekeeper; 
also the chief clerk in the train dispatcher’s 
offiec; also, Messrs. Bates, Sutton and Clark. 

Leaving McCook we soon arrived at the 
mecca for the western Nebraska hunter— 
Arapahoe, where lives one of the best and 
jolliest set of sportsmen to be found in the 
west. Mr. John Den, an ex-state cham- 
pion trap shot, and his brother, James Den, 
reside here, also other well known shots like 
A. F. Patton, A. R. Geary, Chas. Atkinson, 


and last the prince of good sportsmen, Fred 
Boehmer. 


This city, although small, can 
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boast of more crack shots over the trap than 
any town in Nebraska, and whenever a 
state tournament is held always have six 
to ten men to represent them. We expect 
to hear from this club frequently through 
the columns of Outdoor Life. They also 
have one of the best hunting grounds in the 
Republican valley. Here quail and chickens 
in the fall of the year are found, to use the 
expression of one of them, “by the million.” 
Surely Arapahoe has a club of sportsmen 
it can feel proud of. 

Alma, Nebraska, a few miles up the river, 
is another booming little place where a num- 
ber of Nebraska sportsmen get their mail 
the year round, and who know just the place 
to go to look for quail and chicken and are 
never known to come back without their 
hunting bulging out with game. 
They know all the ins and outs of hunting 
in this lovely valley and can intelligently 
inform you of the best places to go in quest 
of the feathered tribe. Messrs. Furse, Grif- 
fin and Miller and others make annual sum- 


coats 


mer visits to Colorado and angle along the 
mountain streams for the finny tribe. This 
little place has a list of sportsmen she need 
not feel ashamed of, for they are strictly in 
the swim. A number of them have some of 
the best bred dogs in Nebraska and stock 
from the best kennels in the United States. 
So far the Nebraska sportsmen have pro- 
ven themselves to be a jolly, good-hearted 
set of men, ready for a shoot at any time 
und ready to extend the glad hand to 
the fellow sportsmen of other states. 
Pawnee City, Neb., June 3, 1899. 
Nebraska’s youngest gun 


One of 
clubs who are 
shooting like veterans of the trap, was or- 
ganized at Pawnee City late this spring and 
under name of Pawnee City Gun Club. One 
of their early shoots was held on May 30th, 
and as the afternoon was quite windy the 
score given below was very good. We hope to 
hear from this club often and trust they may 
prosper and ere long many Pawnee City 
hames May appear on state tournament lists. 
The shoot was on the grounds of A. A. Ham- 
ilton, the club’s manager. 


Twenty-tive blue rocks. 


Dr. W. T. Johnson 22 Dr. W. R. Smith 20 
s. A. Hartwell 1s Edw. Greentield 1s 
Wm. Martel. lo hk. B. Judd l4 
Hubert Eckman l4 N. W. Hassler.. 14 


Leavenworth, Kansas, June 10, 1899.—The 
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Leavenworth Boat Club lately organized, 
composed of sixty of the city’s “best,” are 
true lovers of the pleasures derived from 
boating. They are up to date in every way. 
They are having built at the Witti Iron 
Works at Kansas City a craft to be used on 
the Missouri. river and any tributary stream 
in the near vicinity. The little boat, yet 
unnamed, is of gasoline engine type, twenty- 
two horse-power and will have a speed of 
eight miles an hour up stream when loaded 
to its full capacity of eighteen passengers. 
The boat is 35 feet long and 7% feet wide, 
not counting stern wheel, and is so built as 
to draw but 7 inches of water. By the time 
this reaches its readers the club hopes to be 
in possession of its boat and undoubtedly 
a goodly number will spend the nation’s 
birthday on board as a picnic party. The 
club’s officers are: Homer C. Abernethy, 
president; McCowen Hunt, secretary, and 
Richard Springer, treasurer. When the boat 
is fully equipped the cost will be in the 
neighborhood of $1,500. 


Lincoln, Neb., June 23.—The new Lincoln 
Gun Club held its first shoot under the 
new management. The club is the re- 
sult of earnest efforts on the part of Lin- 
sportsmen in consolidating the Lin- 
coln Gun Club and the Capitol City Gun 
Club, buying the grounds of both, adopting 
the name of the former and_ taking the 
grounds of the latter club. They will tit up 
the gounds in the near future, erecting a 
commodius club house, and will when fitted 
up have one of the finest in the west. The 
club is incorporated for $5,000 and has the 
following officers: Geo. B. Simpkins, pres- 
ident; C. H. Mann, vice president; W. 8. 
Stein, secretary and treasurer; I’. M. Moore, 
field captain. At the present the officers are 
among the younger shooters and are work- 
ing hard for the success of the club, whose 
membership is now forty-five and still grow- 
ing. 

In these shoots to-day the following scores 
were made, many being new at the trap, 
but have the stuff out of which true western 
sportsmen are made: 

The first event was for ten birds, known 
angles. 


coln’s 


Lower. 9 Stein .... 7 
Klutsch Donahue 7 
Simpkins Moore 
Clyde 7 Robins 4 
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The next event was for fifteen birds, 
known traps and angles. 


Ten-bird event. 
Clyde 10 Donahue ae 


Shoot of twenty birds for badge of club, 
the one winning most times becoming per- 
manent owner. Shoot on handicap system, 
figured on SO per cent. basis. 


Yule Stein..... 
Clyde ...18 Donahue 13 
Klutsch 17 10 
Moore 8 


Next came live bird event, five and ten 


birds. On former the following score was 
made: 


Ten live birds. 
Lamberteom ...........1 0006022211 7 


Darkness closed the shooting and_ the 
sportsmen of the Lincoln Gun Club folded up 
the guns, cases, and like the Arab silently 
stole away, having enjoyed an afternoon of 
real sport which the writer greatly enjoyed, 
and on behalf of Outdoor Life wishes the 
new club a world of success. 

R. E. HANNA. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


I have a six-inch Diamond model Stevens 
pistol, open sights. Will you be kind enough 
to tell me what distance one is supposed to 
shoot this gun, off-hand, at a bullseye 1% 
inces in diameter? M. B. MILNE. 

LAKE CITY, COLO. 


Answer.—The bullseye of the Standard 
American target for 20 yards pistol practice 
is 2% inches in diameter, and for 10 yards, 
1 inch in diameter. We should say for a 
bulls-eye inches in diameter thirteen 
yards would be about the proper distance. 


Will you kindly inform me where I can se- 
cure a copy of the rules for shooting on the 
Standard American target? Some of our 
members claim that a rifle shooter is en- 
titled to shoot over again if his shell breaks, 
if he makes a poor shot, but if he makes 
a good shot he is not compelled to shoot 
over unless he wishes to. How about it? 

THOMAS E. STEELE. 

AMERICAN FORK, UTAH. 

Answer.—Write to C. W. Hinman, 107 Ha- 
verhill street, Boston, Mass., for a copy of 
the rules for shooting on Standard Ameri- 
‘an target. If a shooter’s rifle or his ammu- 
nition is defective it is his own fault. If a 
shell breaks, therefore, whether he makes a 
good or bad shot, it counts for what it is 
worth, and he is not allowed another shot. 


In your May number you state, in connec- 
tion with Pete Bergersen’s score of 97 with 
rifle, off-hand, that Dr. Wm. H. Taylor of 
Pittsburg, Pa., made a score of 97 on the 
Standard American target, on February 5, 
1898. It was my impression that Mr. Ber- 
gersen’s score was the best on record. Is 


this not true? Kindly answer in next num- 
ber of Outdoor Life and receive the thanks 
of many Wyoming shooters. 

LARAMIE, WYO. C. N. SETTELE. 


Answer.—Mr. Bergersen’s score was made 
strictly off-hand in accordance with the con- 
ditions laid down for Outdoor Life’s rifle 
competitions, while Dr. Taylor’s score was 
made with palm rest. Therefore, Mr. Ber- 
gersen’s score is the best on record. 


I would like to have you inform me if 
telescope sights are practicable and advis- 
able on a 30-30 carbine; also, if telescope at- 
tachment is firm enough to carry the gun 
in holster; also, if carrying it in scabbard 
would throw it out of line. 

CLIFTON, ARIZ. GEO. B. GAMBOL. 


Answer.—There is no trouble in firmly 
mounting a telescope on a 30-30 rifle. We 
know several parties who use a telescope 
on the 30-30. It makes an ideal arm, as the 
scope can be solidly mounted for a point 
blank of 100 yards and with the extreme 
flatness of trajectory of the 30-30 holding 
a little high beyond 100 yards is all that is 
necessary up to 300 yards and over. Write 
to John W. Sidle, G28 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, or the Malcolm Telescope Co., 126 
N. Salina street, Syracuse, N\. Y., for fur- 
ther information. 


Can you inform me what kind of sights 
Mr. Bergersen of Cheyenne uses? 
N. M. AMBROSE. 
AMERICAN FORK, UTAH. 


Answer.—Mr. Bergersen uses an aper- 
ture sight. 
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A FAVORED HUNTING GROUND. 


With an equitable climate, a summer of 


sunshine seven months long and with woods 
stocked with big and little game and fowl, 
and waters teeming with myriads of the 
finny tribes, Washington offers peculiar at- 
tractions to the huntsman, the angler, the 
pleasure seeker and the tourist. 

In Europe men travel the length and 
breadth of an empire after sport that can- 
not compare with that which hundreds of 
settlers find every morning at their very 
doors in Washington. The city man with 
au taste for angling or hunting takes a ride 
out the length of the street car lines, walks 
a mile into the woods and enjoys sport which 
is only secured in the preserves of the nobil- 
ity in the old countries. Fifty miles distant 
from any of the large cities and he will find 
sport that men cross and recross continents 
and oceans to find. Elk, deer, wild goats 
and wild sheep and bear abound in Washing- 
ton. Of all the large game animals around 
the Sound the elk is the largest. They are 
found in vast herds in the Olympic moun- 
tains and the coast region west of them. 
They are quite numerous around Hood 
canal, and are occasionally seen in the Cas- 
cade mountains. 

The elk of Washington are much smaller 
than those of California, but they are often 
four and one-half feet in height at the shoul- 
ders. 

Although elk is occasionally killed nowa- 
days in the Cascade mountains, they are 
hunted almost altogether in the Olympics. 
To tind good elk hunting grounds one can go 
by steamer to one of the towns on Hood 
canal, or to Port Angeles, Dungeness, Clallam 
bay, Neah bay and the Quillyute country. 
From any of these points one does not need 
to go far to good hunting grounds. The 
main thing is to get into a country where 
browse and grass are plentiful and elk trails 
are well beaten and numerous. 

During the months of October, November 
and December hunters are allowed to chase 
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elk and deer with hounds. If this is the 
hunter’s desire, he can find excellent hunt- 
ing grounds around Lake Sutherland, south 
of Port Crescent, in Clallam county; Osett 
lake, near the ocean Coast of the same coun- 
ty, and Lake Cushman in Mason county. 
Elk are also run in Hood canal sometimes. 

The deer of Washington are thought by 
sole to be a smaller species. However that 
may be, bucks have been killed weighing 
from 200 to 250 pounds, but the does are un- 
commonly small. 

Deer are found around Puget sound, where 
the country is not too thickly settled, and it 
is hot necessary to go far from settlements 
in any direction to find them, but they ave 
most numerous on Whidby island. Around 
Oak Harbor is a popular hunting resort. 

The mountain goat found here has many 
of the qualities in Common with the big- 
horn sheep. Like them he is spry, active 
and all-seeing. He differs from them in hav- 
ing white hair and short, sharphorns, vary- 
ing in color from grayish brown to black, 
and although he, too, is long-legged, his 
limbs are well concealed by long white hair. 
The hides and horns of the goats are more 
frequently brought to the market than those 
of the big-horn sheep. The earlier prospect- 
ors of the Monte Cristo and Silver Creek dis- 
tricts lived largely on mountain sheep and 
goat flesh. 

There is perhaps no meat tougher than the 
flesh of an old mountain goat, and boiling it 
hever seems to make it more tender; in fact, 
the longer it is boiled the tougher it seems to 
get. These animals are numerous all along 
the Cascade range, and on some of the un- 
inhabited islands of the sound. One of the 
most accessible places to hunt them is Mount 
Index, one of the grandest and most broken 
peaks of the Cascade range. It is only a 
few hours’ ride from Seattle on the Great 
Northern railroad. One should go in the 
month of August, and be prepared to camp 
out. 

Of the feathered tribes the grouse and 
pheasant are unusually abundant over near- 
ly every portion of the Puget Sound country, 
and ptarmigan abound in the upper moun- 
tainous region. Wild duck are plentiful ev- 
eryWhere, and geese and trout are numer- 
ous in the lower portions of the sound. 

Probably the most universal sport is trout 
fishing. No section may be mentioned as 
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possessing any special attractions. Every 
stream emptying into the sound on either 
side and every lake in the forests abound 
with many varieties of trout. The trout of 
Puget Sound are of several varieties, from 
the Dolly Varden of ten to fifteen pounds’ 
weight, down to the diminutive 
species of four or five inches long. 
As to camping grounds and localities where 
a week or two of outing may be enjoyed, it 
is not necessary to designate any place. 
ivery square mile of country in the Puget 
Sound basin has sites and surroundings that 
would make a week’s camp life a delight- 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


rainbow 


A Whisper From the Northwest. 

Tacoma, Wash., June 12, 1899.—I have re- 
ceived the first copy of your magazine and 
am much pleased with it, first, because of 
its being purely a western paper, and sec- 
ondly, because it touches up on all subjects 
nearest a sportsman’s heart. 

This is something the West has not pro- 
duced until you came upon the field, and 
something it has been very much in need of. 
We have papers that devote their space to 
all sections, but none that promote hunting, 
fishing and shooting in its various forms 
in the West alone. Your articles are all 
good, clean and right to the point, and are 
bound to do more good for such sports than 
anything I have seen. 

Western Washington should furnish a 
great many good articles for Outdoor Life. 
We have a small army of sportsmen, besides 
game of all kinds (including bear) and fish- 
ing of all kinds from the sluggish deep wa- 
ter rock cod to the game mountain trout. 

A. A. PENTECOST. 
Poison for Lions and Wolves. 

Pueblo, Colo., June 17, 1899.—Editor Out- 
door Life:—As our hunting season will soon 
be open, I wish, through your valuable mag- 
azine, to offer some advice and suggestions 
to hunters of large game and stockmen as 
well, which may be the means of stopping 


the deadly work of wolves, coyotes, etc., on 
the live stock of our ranges. Take freshly 
ineltted tallow and pour into a flat-bottom 
pan so that it will stand about one inch 
deep. When cool cut into blocks of three- 


fourths of an inch square, and with a small 


knife dig out one end sufficient to hold a 
good dose of sulphate of strychnine. Then 
replace part of the tallow and seal up tight- 
ly by warming a little. I have t tin box 
that holds a dozen of these blocks, which 
is a convenient way to carry them. If I kill 
a deer or antelope I strew the entrails 
around for eight or ten yards and drop as 
many of the baits as I think necessary. If 
a wolf or mountain lion picks up one or 
more of them he will be found within 200 
yards of where he got it. 

These animals will take fresh tallow when 
they will nothing else, and if stockmen when 
they start out to ride the range will carry 
a dozen or two of these baits and drop four 
ov five around any dead carcass they may 
encounter, or around watering places, they 
will soon find that the wolf will trouble 
them no more. W:. H: Hyps. 

Wyoming Notes. 

Wells, Wyo., June 18, 1899.—A snow storm 
in our camp this morning reminds one very 
much of winter, and clearly illustrates what 
cool weather is found in the Wyoming game 
fields. There is a great amount of game 
to be found in close proximity to where we 
are located, and the wary animals furnish 
much amusement at times. Only yesterday 
Mr. Wallihan and I saw through the tele- 
scope eight elk and three antelope on the 
side of the nearest mountain. 

Most of the sportsmen in this section de- 
plore the high non-resident license of Wyo- 
ming, yet it is a mild discrepancy compared 
with many of the rank provisions of the 
Colorado game law. 

Trout fishing is our great sport here now. 
Some of the largest in the West are to be 
had in Wyoming, you know. They are de- 
licious eating just now, and while I will not 
boast of how many or how large fish I have 
‘aught, I will say that I have landed some 
beauties already this year. 

Mrs. A. G. WALLIHAN. 
Game Butchers Reprimanded. 

Itumboldt, la., June 14.—For a year back 
our people have paid no attention whatever 
to the violation of the fish and game laws 
of the state. Fish have been sold in Huin- 
boldt upon the open market at all seasons 
of the year and caught in every way pro- 


hibited by law. It has been no uncommon 
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thing right on the river adjoining our town 
to see men engaged, Sunday after Sunday, 
spearing and shooting fish, with no one to 
reprimand them even. Within the last week 
hunting parties composed of young boys 
“from the best families’ of the town have 
been out shooting song birds. But a couple 
of days ago the fish and game warden, Mr. 
Delaven, swooped down upon a party of six 
at Rutland and pulled them in before a jus- 
tice in our town. The proofs were very clear 
for a number of offenses in each case. The 
result was that six fines were imposed. Two 
of the parties went to jail and four paid 
their fines, amounting to a sum ranging 
from $25 to $50 in each case. The action of 
the warden meets with the highest approval 
of our best citizens and we hope that the 
lesson, so severely taught, will have the de- 
sired effect. C. F. CALKINS. 


ST. LOUIS MISCELLANY. 


The Wallahalla Fishing and Hunting Club 
is a new organization, with a host of mem- 
bers, who are discussing the question of lo- 
cating: a club house on the Burboise river, 
near Union. Charles Weiland, of Union, Mo., 
was seen in St. Louis the other day and 
stated that fishing in the Burboise was all 
right, as the water is clear. “There has 
been so much rain this spring that every- 
thing that can muddy the river has been 
washed away,” says Weiland. I caught 
about thirty nice bass the other day when 
some of the Wallahalla club members were 
out. We have got a nice river out our way, 
and it is a wonder to me that more people 
do not come along and enjoy the fishing 
and pleasant surroundings. The distance 
is not far, and good accommodations can 
be had. The St. Louis, Kansas City & Colo- 
rado railway lets fishermen right off at the 
Burboise river. People will find more sport 
at the Burboise now than any place near St. 
Louis. 

The camera is growing in favor more rap- 
idly than ever among the fishermen and 
frog hunters. Mr. Connor, of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, says that he never saw 
such a camera craze as there is just now 
among the sportsmen. “There is some splen- 
did work executed by amateur snap-shooters 
and time-exposure photographers,” says Mr. 
Connor. “It requires a little care and pa- 
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tience when out fishing or shooting to get 
pictures that are representative, having 
character in them as well as scenery, game 
or fish. Some gentlemen and ladies I know 
have collections that cover every outing trip 
they have taken for years, and I can tell you 
they prize them as priceless souvenirs of 
days with rod and gun.” 

That Illinois game law is a knocker for 
St. Louis sportsmen. It cuts the very heart 
out of them. If he desires to do any shoot- 
ing over the river he must pay a license of 
$10 for each county he desires to shoot in. 
Members of shooting clubs who own their 
places are pretty sore over the situation, and 
many will abandon their places. 

Missouri must try to get along with her 
two old, faulty game laws. Our wise solons 
jumbled a lot of game legislative measures 
into a much amended document, and when 
it was called up for consideration laughed 
the bill down for its absurdities, leaving 
the acts of 1897 still in foree. The busy 
legislator did not have time to intelligently 
discuss a measure that affects the whole 
state like a game and fish law; there were 
too many lobbyists to entertain. The Legis- 
lature came near cutting Col. Sam Rathell’s 
fish commission appropriation off entirely. 
However, it finally voted $6,000 to keep the 
wheels of the machine going. Four years 
ago the commission had $15,000 to its credit, 
but two years later the General Assembly 
cut down the appropriation to $7,000; now 
it has got to get along for two years on 
$6,000. J. D. ALDEN. 

Prof. Bruner of the State University of 
Nebraska says that upon a conservative es- 
timate it would take about 1,870,000,000 in- 
sects for a single day’s ration for the Ne- 
braska birds. If these insects were spread 
out at the rate of 10,000 to the acre, a day’s 
work would mean the complete clearing of 
18,750 acres. A bird’s life is therefore val- 
uable for more than one reason. 


Jackson Hole, Wyo., it is feared, will again 
be invaded by the Indians slaughtering 
game, who, as soon as the snow melts in the 
early summer, resort to their old practice 
of indiscriminately killing the big animals. 
State Game Warden Nelson of Wyoming is 
taking measures to stop any illegal killing 
that may be indulged in. 
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GAME NOTES. 

Information reached Game Commissioner 
Johnson during the past month that several 
parties have been killing ducks on Henry, 
Twin and Meredith Lakes, at Ordway, Colo. 

A subscriber at Parkdale, Colo., writes: 
Rk. W. Gutshall, on D. & R. G. engine 561, 
struck and killed two deer near Parkdale 
last Saturday while on his run. He brought 
ihem to town, 

Delfin Espinosa encountered an old bear 
and two cubs on Sheep Creek last Sunday 
and succeeded in killing one of the young- 
sters which weighed about 20 pounds. He 
crippled the old bear, but she disappeared 
in a thicket. Delfin would have followed 
her, but a companion with him protested 
against him taking the risk of a fight when 
he was armed only with a revolver.—Anto- 
nito (Colo.) Ledger. 

A correspondent at Eagle (Colo.) writes: 
Litth George Wilkinson, whose folks live 
six or seven miles up the Brush Creek val- 


ley, is now the hero of the boys of this vicin- 
ity. He was out on a hunt on Squaw Creek 
with A. D. MeKenzie, last Saturday morn- 
ing. They ran across a large cinnamon bear 
and George dropped him with a well aimed 
shot, like a veteran hunter. Ephraim dress- 
ed several hundred pounds. How is that for 
a 10-year-old boy? 


A correspondent in writing about wolf 
trapping experiences in Colorado, says: 
“There is one peculiarity about the coyote 
that is interesting. When caught in a trap 
and it sees a person approaching will always 
jump around frantically. If yelled at loudly 
to lie down it will nearly always do so; not 
of course, to obey, but evidently to hide in 
the grass. The large grey wolf is quite dif- 
ferent. The one I caught was very ferocious 
and snapped its teeth and glared at me sav- 
agely. 1 killed it with a 38-calibre revelver, 
putting a ball through its heart. It made a 
savage jump for me, but fell dead.” 


Open season on game in Colorado, repub- 


Photo. by H. E. Maxville AN IDEAL COUNTRY CLUB HOUSE. 


The above picture is from a photo taken overlooking a small portion of 
the grounds of the Country Club of the Denver Wheel Club, These grounds 
are situated at Estabrook, Colo., 52 miles up the Platte River from Denver on 


the line of the Colorado & Southern Ry. 


trout stream. H H 


The photo shows the distant white- 


capped peaks, the inviting hills and a stretch of the Platte River, an ideal 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


lished for the benefit of those who may not 
have noted important changes: Horned deer 
and antelope, August 15 to November 5; 
horned elk, October 25 to November 5; tur- 
keys, prairie chickens, sage chickens, and 
grouse, August 15 to October 31; ducks, 
snipes, curlews, brants, swans and 
September 1 to April 15, except in 
above sea level, where 


geese, 
cranes, 
regions over 7,000 feet 
open season begins September 15; wild pig- 
eons and doves, July 15 to September 30; 
sunfish, bass, cat- 
June 1 to October 


trout, whitefish, grayling, 
fish and wall-eyed pike, 
31. 

Many persons who protest against the op- 
eration of game laws are the very ones who 
would indulge their own selfishness in the 
pursuit of game to the injury of their neigh- 
bors’ rights. For their own personal gain 
they would, with all possible speed, put it 
beyond the power of anyone else to profit 
by the chase. He who seeks 
health or food in hunting would be robbed 
if the skin hunter, the man 
who hunts out and the butcher 
who slays only to brag of the number of his 
without 


recreation, 


of the chance, 
of season 
victims, were suffered to slaughter 
restraint. It is thought by some that the 
new Colorado game law was incited by self- 
ish motives.—Field and Farm, Denver. 

Colorado’s large 
and Rio Blanco 


The greatest portion of 


game range is in Routt 


FISHING AT CATALINA ISLAND. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 20.—The finely illus- 
trated article on fishing at Catalina Island, 
Calif., appearing in a late number of Out- 
door Life received from 
Clarence Woods, a St. who thus 
describes the fun of fishing at Santa Catalina 
Island: “I go fishing every day. Yesterday 
there were 1,500 pounds of fish taken with 
rods. The fish 


recalls letter 


Louis boy, 


eight average 50 pounds 
Sometimes we go out in a boat, and 
from the pier. We take 
a shag hook and let it down from one side 
of the pier and pull it up with two or three 
large sardines, use for bait. There 
ure so many of these sardines that the water 


apiece. 
at others we fish 


which we 


counties, but in all this vast territory there 
is but one official to look after the protection 
of game. The three nearest game wardens 
reside at Glenwood Springs, Grand Junction 
and Fort Collins. Verily, the game law is 
more in the interest of the political rustler 
instead of for the protection of game. The 
coming into the higher coun- 
try from the winter range and our Wyoming 
neighbors, as well as others, feel perfectly 
safe in partaking of Colorado venison. With 
the officials from 100 to 200 miles distant 
from the large game country, it will be dif- 
ficult for Tom Johnson to enforce the law 
prepared for his department by the last Leg- 
islature.—Craig (Colo.) Courier. 


is now 


THE RYCKMAN TRIP. 

The Ryckman party, which was to have 
started from Evanston, Wyo., on the Ist of 
July, for a month's hunting and fishing trip 
through Wyoming and the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, will not start before July 12th, 
on account of the flooded conditions of the 
Wyoming streams. The 12th of the present 
month will be the most desirable time to 
start, as the chicken shooting season in Wy- 
the 15th, and fishing will 
be much better toward the first of August. 
There will be about ten in the party, under 
the guidance of J. H. Ryckman of Evanston, 
Wyo. 


oming opens on 


FISHING. 


them. A smack 
from San Pedro twice a week 


fairly teems with 


comes over 


fishing 


and pulls in about six tons of the little fish 
at each haul of its nets, but it does not seem 
to diminish the numbers left. 

“When the water is calm we can see the 
seals and large fish catching the sardines. 
They dive under the schools of sardines and 
come up suddenly among them, when the 
latter jump out of the water by the million; 
then comes the myriads of sea gulls to gob- 
ble them up. 
in or out of the 


The little ones are never safe 
but frem the ap- 
pearance of things if the sardines were ul- 
molested I believe there would soon be no. 
room for other fish. 
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“Fish come into the bay in great schools. 
One day nothing but yellow tail are caught, 
all nearly the same size—about 24 pounds 
in weight. Next day we may have sea bass, 
all sized up like the yellow tails and weigh- 
ing about 50 pounds. When the sharks put 
in an appearance the fishing usually stops, 


as they are destructive to anglers’ hooks and 


lines. The shark when once hooked will 
twist round and round till he gets the line 
tightly wound around his tail, which he 
vives a sudden flirt, and then all is up with 
the angler’s line, rod and everything at 
times. I managed to land a leopard shark 


about 314 feet long. With their wicked look- 


ing eyes and leopard spots they don’t invite 
familiarity. The one I caught was so slim 
it would have to be 20 feet long to swal- 
low aman. A 7-foot shark is only 8 inches 
in diameter in the largest part of his body. 

“IT saw a stranger to these waters fishing 
from a boat with a rod and reel with about 
Hw) feet of line out. Suddenly he got a 
strike that made the reel sing like a buzz 
saw. The fish shot right straight away and 
was never headed. When the end of the 
line was reached it snapped off and disap- 
peared. The fisherman looked bewildered, 
but exclaimed, ‘By George, that one weighed 
100 pounds; I saw one of his scales.’ This is- 
land fairly smells of fish, but I never get 
tired of catching them.” 


COMIISSIONER JOHNSON ON PIKE. 


“IT see it reported that sportsmen are in- 
clined to attack me for putting pike in 
some of the Colorado streams,” remarked 
Fish Commissioner Johnson the other day. 
“They contend that the pike is a cannibal- 
istic fish and I agree with them. A good 
healthy pike can eat an abundance of fish. 
I want the pike to eat up all these worthless 
carp, sunfish and suckers in the streams. 
rhe fisherman ought to know that a pike 
will not go into the cold mountain streams. 
You cannot get them in the same water in- 
abited by trout any more than you could 
set a cinnamon bear to go out into a polar 
bear country. In the early days in Colorado 
lie streams were filled with pike, but they 
iver ventured farther than Overland Park. 
(here is no danger to the trout, but I want 
lem to practice all the cannibalism they 
lesire on these other fish that I mentioned.” 


AN UTAH FISH STORY. 

In Fish Commissioner Sharp Utah has a 
commissioner who usually carries a few 
“fish lies’ up his sleeve, and who is not 
backward in telling them, if we may judge 
by the following tale recently poured into 
the ears of Fish Commissioner Campbell of 
Wyoming: “Talk about your sport,” said the 
Utah man, “You ought to have been with 
me up on one of the big Utah streams one 
day last year. I was casting a neat little 
coachman dressed on a No. 10 hook and was 
not expecting to raise anything bigger than 
a pounder, when the stream suddenly swirl- 
ed under a bank well covered with willows, 
an ideal spot for large trout. I made a 
pretty cast full under the bank and the fly 
was caught quicker than you could say 
‘Jack Robbins.’ Fontinalis ran under the 
bank and permitted me to pull and haul 
for some time before yielding to my pressure. 
Between us flowed the swift stream over 
many a rough and jagged boulder. One af- 
ter another of the stones served as a hiding 
place until midstream was reached, when I 
noticed I had two fish instead of one. One 
was a monster fully twenty inches in length 
and weighed perhaps four pounds, and the 
other was a trout about ten inches long in 
the big trout’s mouth. Presently the little 
trout was disgorged and floated down the 
stream, dead. After I had reeled the big 
fellow in a little closer I noticed a small 
head and two bright eyes protruding from 
his month and then, little by little a snake 
fully eighteen inches long crawled from the 
recesses of my beauty and hurried off down 
the stream, looking back at me as if to 
thank me for releasing him from his prison. 
After the hardest struggle of my life l 
landed the big fish, minus his supper, but 
after seeing what he lived on I couldn't eat 
him.” 


The Truckee river around Keno, Nev., is 
being fished with a tackle constructed with a 
stout line which is extended across the 
river and on it is suspended hooks baited 
with minnows at different intervals. So- 
ealled fishermen take this tackle under the 
dams where big fish are always found and 
get two at a time when they haul it in. 


A lake trout 24 inches in length and weigh- 
ing 4 pounds was caught at Peterson's lake, 
near Eldora, Colo., during the past month. 
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FISHING IN MEXICO. 

The east coast of Mexico has never been 
boomed as a fishing resort, yet the angler 
there than 
If half the 
truth was written in the sporting journals 
of the United States disciples of Ike Walton 


ean probably have more sport 


at any other place in the world. 


as thick around Tampico as mos 
Manila. <A 


prize fish in angling circles 


would b 
quitos are al tarpon is) consid 
ered a sort of 
and thousands of people in the states make 
a yearly pilgrimage to Florida and the gulf 
points in order to cateh just one tarpon. 
They are satistied with one, as that is con 
sidered a big caieh up north. Fish stories 
haven't attracted much attention down that 
way. To go out and catch a 100-pound tar 
pon, a few sharks, jewlish and sea bass be 
fore breakfast ism’t an extraordinary feat. 
Tampico seems to be the favorite resort of 
fisherman, At that place experienced 
han can catel five times as many tarpon 
as at any other port on the Gulf of Mex 


ico. 
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STREAMS HIGH IN WYOMING. 
Advices received by Outdoor Life 
the fishing resorts of Wyoming inform us 


from 


that the streams are unusually high this 
year and consequently dangerous at fording 
points. The Gros Ventre, Clear Creck and 
Buffalo Creek are streams that we have pos- 
itive information on, and which it will not 
be advisable to cross for at least two weeks 
later than usual. This would infer that they 
will not be crossable much before July 20, 
Which it will be well for all going to the 
Yellowstone Park or through Wyoming dur- 
ing July to take notice of. The above state 
of affairs is due mostly to the cold and back 
ward spring, but the indications are that 
ideal weather after July 20th will be the 
result. As fishing is at its best at that per 
iod Wyoming will undoubtedly be well pat- 
ronized by fishermen this summer, 

The Utah tishing season was ushered in on 
June 15 by an exodus of fly casters to all 
parts of Uiah from Salt Lake and Ogden on 
that date. 
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THE WORTHY ANGLER RENEWS OLID ACOUAINTANCES. 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, - San Francisco 


STATE LIVE PIGEON SHOOT. 


The third annual state tournament at 
live pigeons was held during June 2,3 
and 4 by the Olympic Gun Club at their 
vrounds at Ingleside. To say that the 
shoot was a success, expresses it in mild 
terms. The weather was grand, the 
traps and pigeons in good form, and the 
shooters were as happy and contented as 
a clam at high tide. 

During the first day the rule which 
made it compulsory fora man to retire 


when he had lost two birds, allowing him ° 


to shoot up if he stood a chance in the 
money, was enforced. But on the second 
and third days it was necessary to force 
a shooter out when he had lost one bird, 
owing to the scarcity of pigeons. 

In all cases, the rule of division pre- 
vailed as follows: Ten entries or less, 
two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent; eleven to 
fifteen, three moneys, 950, 30 and 20 per 
cent; more than fifteen entries, four mon- 
eys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

On the second day, the second event, 
the medal was put up by Frank Merrill 
of Stockton, who won it last year. He 
drew down $75, the amount of entrance 
money. This medal was tied for by 
Sladeand Nauman and they decided to 
toss forit. Nauman won. They decided, 
however, that this would apply only to 
the medal and that when it is put up 
next year each will take one-half of the 
entrance mone: . 

On the last day, the Fay medal was put 
up by Nauman, who won it last year. 
He drew down $135 as entrance money. 
this medal was won by Joe Ross, of An- 
tioch, who shot underthe name of “Coon” 
for luck. 

The tabulated score for the three days 


follows: 
FIRST DAY, 


First Event—Six birds; entrance $3; $10 add- 
ed: high guns to win. 


towlett 6 Fay. 
Slade ..... 5 Webb > 
Wagner Maskey 


hibpey Inglesby ® 


Second Event—Ammunition manufacturers’ 
race, ten birds, entrance §, $2 added, high guns 
to win. 


Slade Wagner 9 
Cowan ...... 10 


Third Event—Twenty-five birds, entrance $15, 
high guns to win, shooters all start at 2s yards. 
Phe string of twenty-tive birds was divided into 
tive sections of five birds each for the purpose of 
distance handicapping. For each section of tive 
killed straight the shooter went back one vard. 
Nauman 2 

Fourth Event— Miss-and-out, entrance $3, $10 


added; !ast three men in take pool, 50, 30 and 20 
per cent, 


Nauman ...... 6 Cowan 2 
Smith 
Merrill D 


SECOND DAY. 

First Event—California Wing Club race, ten 
birds, entrance $, added money $25. 
Nauman 10 Vernon 


Second Event—“Gold Dust” Medal Race, 
twenty birds, entrance $. The winner received 
a medal which entitles him on surrender thereof 
to entrance money in the next shoot. In this 
race the club gave $1 to the second high gunand 
$10 the third. side pool,seven men; entrance, 
hish guns to win. 


Haight 1S Inglesby 7 


Third Event —Du Pont Smokeless Powder 
Race, twelve birds, entrance $7.50, $25 added by 
the DuPont Smokeless Powder Co., high guns to 
win, 


Feudner Haight 12 
Nauman 12 ..... ll 
re 


THIRD DAY. 
First Event—Selby Race, ten birds, entrance 
$5. $25 added by the Selby Smelting & Lead Co., 
high guns to win, 


Feudner 10 “Gilbert” 
Caroll Vernon. 10 
Barker 10 H. Golcher 10 
Webb Sea 10 Merrill .. 10 
Nauman Delmas . 10 
Lion 10 Grubb 10 


Second Event—California Smokeless Powder 
Wace, twelve birds, entramec $7.50, $25 added by 
Cauiifornia Powder Works; high gus to win, 


Feudner Slade... 12 
Merrill 12 Vernon .. 12 


Third Event—Fay Diamond Medal Race, 
twenty birds, entrance $. The winner received 
a medal which entitles him on surrender thereof 
to entrance money in the next shoot. In this 
race the club gave $1 to the second high gun 
aud $W to the third. Side pool, entrance do; high 
guns to win. 


Feudner ..... . 19 Webb..... IS 
Carroll ... Bruner... IS 
17 “Gilbert” 19 
20 


SAN FRANCISCO, June II. 
The third monthly medal shoot of the 
Olympic Gun Club was held at their In- 
gleside grounds to-day, but on account 
of the past heavy shooting during the 
state tournament the members suffered 
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a reaction and did not show up in large 
numbers. 

The shooting was good, Haight and 
Golcher (W. J.) killing twenty-three birds 
out of the allotted twenty-four shot at, 
and Derby, who made his first appear- 
ance at the traps, killed seventeen out 
of twenty-four, suffering bad luck in los- 
ing three birds dead out of bounds. In 
the now stands 
Haight is one ahead in his class, Unger 


race for medals as it 
the same in his class, and in Class B the 
fight is between Roos, Vernon, Rose and 
Delmas. 

The scores of to-day’s shoot follow: 
CHAMPIONSHIP CLASS. 


Haight : 12 Nauman 11 
W. J. Golcher 11 H.C. Golcher 
CLASS A. 

Owens 11 Unger 

Stone 10 

CLASS B. 
Vernon 


BACK SCORES. 


Haight 11 Derby ..... 
W.. J. Golcher 12 H.C. Golcher ...... 12 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 11. 

The San Francisco Gun Club held its 
monthly shoot at the Lincoln Gun Club 
grounds, to-day, which was attended by 
thirty Schultz, and 
Slade broke all but two of the twenty- 
The 
day was not of the best owing to a heavy 


shooters. Forster 


five shot at in the opening match. 


wind blowing across the traps, also the 
clouds of fog hung heavy, making the 
targets show dimly. 

The full score of the club match, alsoa 
shoot for the Feudner Cup, follows: 


Club match at twenty-five blue rocks. 


Isham Rosenberg lt 
Miller 12 Johnson ...... 17 
Hecht Dreyfus 12 
Feudner 21 Webb ” 
Schultz 23 Klevesahl 21 
Ricklefson Trombone ....... 21 
Forster 23 Shaw ...... 15 
King 1 Lockwood 12 
Palmer 1S Smith .... 
Fisher 16 Vernon KG 21 
Miller 14 Justins 17 
Wiel .. 10 McLean 16 
Murdock 1s Rose . 16 
Slade | 
BACK SCORES. 

Trombone 23 
Schultz... 19 
Palmer 22 16 

In the club race at twenty-five targets 
for the Feudner Cup, Ricklefson and 


Ricklefson won in the 


Forster tied at 23. 


shoot-off and carried off the trophy for 
the month. Shooters in the expert class 


scored: 

Feudner 2 Dreyfus 
20 Murdock ..... Is 


Those shooting at known traps and un- 
known angles scored as follows: 


King 17 Shaw 17 
Klevesahl 2 Forster ere 23 
Justins. 13 Slade 
Ricklefson | 


In the third class, known 
known angles, scores were: 


traps and 


Rosenberg .... 13 

Hechton 14 Lockwood 16 
For birds only 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 1s. 

The regular monthly shoot of the Cali- 
fornia Wing Shooting Club was held at 
the Olympic Gun Club grounds at In- 
gleside, to-day. Thirteen members at- 
tended, and Nauman, Shields and Slade 
each scored clean kills of twelve birds. 
During this race,a challenge shoot was 
participated in by “Heidelberg” (A. M. 
Barker) of San Jose, the challenged party, 
and M.Q. Feudner of this city, for the 
Olympic Live Bird Challenge Medal. 

Feudner shot at nineteen birds of his al- 
lotted twenty from the 30-yard mark and 
missed but one, easily defeating Barker. 
The medal will now have to be defended 
by Feudner and 
should he succeed in five 
times it becomes his permanent prop- 
erty. 

In the Wing Club shoot the members 
all stood at twenty-eight yards excepting 
as above mentioned. The birds were a 
fast lot and were greatly aided in their 
flight by a wind. The prizes, 
which are now on exhibitionin the sales 
rooms of Clabrough, Golcher & Co., are 
three solid gold match-boxes with a live 
pigeon raised in enamel and colors on 
one side, the reverse bearing the inscrip 
tion: “Won by ——~— for highest average 
in the California Wing Shooting Club.” 
Very handsome and worthy prizes and 
worth trying for, indeed. 

The full scores of the day’s shoot were 
as follows: 


against all comers, 


winning it 


strong 


Monthly shoot 


Vernon 8 
“Heidelberg” .........10 li 
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Sweepstake at six birds; pool at $17.50 divided 
by Haight, Feudner, Shields and Roos. 


Haight 6 
Slade Shields ... 6 


Second sweepstake under same conditions; 
divided by Feudner, Haight, Heidelberg and 
Johnson. 


Feudner . Johnson ...... 6 
Nauman... 4 Fompkins . 
Roos Black . 4 
Heidelbe rg. 6 


ALAMEDA, June 18. 

The Lincoln Gun Club had its regular 
monthly shoot at clay pigeons to-day at 
the grounds at Alameda point. Shooters 
were oui in force and the scores made 
were exceedingly good 

The club match at twenty-five birds 
was the first event. Back scores were 
shot as follows: 


McRae Franzen ..... 
Wenzel 20 Ed Forster. 3 
Klevesahl 22 Andrus ..18 
22 Andrus.... Is 
Javette. 
fo-day’s scores were: 
Karney 23 Edgar Forster 21 
Bruns Kerrison....... 23 
McRae 20 Bekeart 17 
Wenzel 22 Fisher... 
20 Eugene Forster ......21 
Daniels ...... ; 20 Ostrander . 13 
21 Colt ; 
Javette 15 Andrus.. eo 
Franzen 21 Baum ....... 19 
Visitors shot with following results: 

Rosenberg. 16 
Banks Dreyfus.... 17 
12 Trask ... 
E. Schdltz. Michelson .......... ..19 


The most interesting event of the day’s 
sport was the twelve-man team shoot for 
the N. H. Neustadter silver cup, being the 
first of the series of three matches at 
twenty targets for the trophy, open to 
all. To-day the Lincoln Gun Club’s men 
were the victors and the San Francisco 
Gun Clab took the money. The scores 
were: 

Lincoln Team 


Franzen 17 McRae ...... 
Edgar Forster 7 Kerrison ss 1s 
Jean Forster 17 Fisher... 19 
Bruns 
Daniels ; ..18 18 
Karney Bekeart 15-24 
Union Gun Club Team 
Hawxhurst ......19 Mitchell ..........1 
“red Feudner Is RAGEIO...... s 
Jebenham ..... 17 Pump 
Beckerstaff.......13 17 
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Michelson ........ Fisher.............19—1% 


San Francisco Gun Club— 


Schultz ...........18 Murdock...... 14 
Dreyfus. 
Golcher Ricklefson. 17 
Klevesahl ........18 .16—1S84 


In addition the following shot sor prizes 
only, the team-shoot being combined 
with a merchandise match: 


Lewis 


The two following team events for the 
Neustadter trophy will take place at the 
Lincoln Gun Club’s grounds on July 16th 
and August 20th respectively. 

SAN RAFAEL, June 1S. 

The marksmen of the California Club 
were surprised to-day when an outsider 
carried off first money in the monthly 
bullseye contest. Louis Bendel, an old 
marksman, but one who seldom faces the 
targets at Schuetzen Park, made things 
interesting for the crack shots. Bendel's 
best score was 291, with a fair proportion 
of bullseyes out of the twenty shots al- 
lowed by the rules. John Utschig was a 
close second with a score of 300. 

The Verein Eintracht was the only 
other club that shot to-day. They held 
their monthly bullseye shoot. In this 
contest there were three bullseyes made 
of nearly an equal degree of excellence 
It was decided however, that C. F. 
Quer had a small advantage over the 
others and the first money was awarded 
to him. Charles Gumbel came second 
and J. Rohrer third. The scores were as 
follows: 


California Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye 
shoot. 


Louis Bendel. 291 C. T. Walden 
John Utschig,Jr.... 300 W. Ehrenpfort...... 
A. kKahwler. 409 A.Hampel....... 
Me Laughlin 421 R. Lauger ...... 
A. Strecker.......... Captain Kuhls 
Capt. F. Kuhnle.... 569 J. Tammeyer... 
A. fhierbach A. Jungblut 
F. Mason ......... Gl Chas. Sagehorn . 
©. Bremmer.. Ca Attinger......? 
F.Schuman......... 734 oF. Waltham 
Schramofl........ L. Reubold 
. Wollmer .......... 765 A. Breuss...... 
M. Ruebold.......... 768 F. W. Belnap.. 
R. Stettin............ 771 F. Hage rup : 
J. Straub. G. Hampel..........33 
KB. Waller......... 833 A. Ruebold..........1972 
A. Utechig .......... Cadet Class 


{; Gorman ........... 959 E. Woenne ...... 
). B. Faktor......... 965 W. Woenne 
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Verein Eintracht shooting section, monthly 
bullseye shoot. 

First, C. F. Ouer; second, Charles Gumbel; 
third, J. Rohrer; fourth, C. von Hartwig; tifth, 
Theo. Binner: sixth, Henry Schualeger; seventh, 
C. Ehlinger; eighth, C. Suchrstedt; ninth, Capt. 
F. A. Kuhls; tenth. Chris Schroeder; eleventh, 
A. Stettin; twelfth, Caspar Muller; thirteenth, 
E. Tessen; fourteenth, T. Lahn; tifteenth, H. A. 
Straub; sixteenth, Otto Thiele; seventeenth, 
Louis Schmidt; eighteenth, C. Scheib: nine 
teenth, A. Diekert; twentieth, H. Schroeder; 
twenty-first, R. Spahr: twenty-second, A. Wert 
mer; twenty-third, C. Quer; twenty-fourth, F.C. 
Hagerup; twenty-fifth, J. Nartmansen., 


SHELL MOUND, June 19. 
For the small number of shooters who 
practiced at the Shell Mound ranges yes- 
terday, the light and other conditions 
were most favorable. It was an ideal day 
for target practice, and owing to these 
conditions one society at least credited 


its members with scores far above their 
usual average. The following are the 
scores as reported by the shooting mas- 
ters: 

Company A, Fifth Regiment, N. G. C., 
held its monthly medal shoot yesterday, 
reporting the following scores: 


Captain Poulter Kk. De Poy 
Corporal Poulter. J. Hampton — 
Sergeant Tait il M. Sill. 35 
Musician Peterson. 40 Serg. C. H. Ellis 
Corporal 0 Schmidt a2 
Sergeant Hunt k. KE. York 
vorporal C ron 37 Corporal Bell 27 


Nichols ; 37 

The Independent Rifles held their 
monthly medal shoot yesterday with the 
following results: 


G. B. Worthington. ..36 
Rk. V. Bither Mitchell 4 
Corp. J. A. Stang 37 
C. Frederickson % H. Schlitchtmann. 
H. 21 J. Scheider 2s 
Ke lle nberger ......39 H. Marzolt 
F. Loun 17 H. Kuhlke — 
H. Felix 3 
C,. Gilborson 3S Dr. Meierdierke 10 
Corp. P. Schonig 37 Lieut. E. Moenning. 3 
Serg. C. Andrews 3S 


The Red Men's Schuetzen Company 
held its monthly medal shoot with the 
following results: 

Champion class, Wm. Kreutzkamim 411; first 
class, William Dressler 345; second class, P. H. 
Rulffs 20; third class, Captain Henry Grieb 27; 
fourth class, E. Zempel 300; best first shot, Wim. 
Kreutzkamm 2; best last shot, P. H. Rulffs 20. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 19. 
The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club re- 
cently changed its place for shooting to 
the Harbor View Range and yesterday 
the members went there for their regu- 
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lar monthly re-entry contests. The at- 
tendance was up to the average. The 
scores made in the several events on the 
200 and 30-yard ranges, ten-shot scores, 
Columbia target, follow: 


Glindemann All-Comers’ Rifle Medal- 


Young..... 57, 67, 71 Manne! ... 90, 4S, 110 
Military Rifle Medal, Creedmoor count 

woe k os. 44, 46, 42, 45, 45 
Siebe Pistol Medal, 50 vards 

Cosgrave . 77 Daiss .. 

Young 


Lewis Revolver Trophy 
Smith Carr Young 7s 


Record scores, revolver 


Carr Pape 
Pistol 

Barley G2 Mrs. White 

Hassman 


Small rifle 
Mrs. Waltham 31, 46 H. J. White, Jr SS, 41 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 20. 

The Empire Gun Club and also the 
San Francisco Gun Club announce an 
open-to-all tournament to be held on Sep- 
tember 9. The former club was the first 
to make the announcement and should 
have preference over the other club. 
One or the other will undoubtedly give 
way and admit of a successful tourna- 
ment,as there are not sufficient shoot- 
ers to make both shoots financially suc- 
cessful for either the shooter or club 
promoters. 

The rules under which the Neustadter 
trophy was contested for, last Sunday, 
are: Open to all shooters fortwelve-men 
teams, twenty targets per man, entrance 
fifty cents each, any gun club can enter 
one or more teams of men. The team 
scoring the greatest number of targets 
during the three shoots to be held on 
Sunday, July 16,and Sunday, August 20, 
including last Sunday’s shoot, to hold 
trophy permanently. The second high- 
est team in each race draws down the 
entrance money after deducting the 
price of the targets. 

The Olympic gun club was incorporat- 
ed during the past week and the direc- 
tors elected at the general meeting were 
Harlowe H. White, M. C. Allen, George 
Walker, A. A. Borlini, W. D. McArthur, J. 
Homer Fritch, W. A. Marshall, L. D. 
Owens and H. E. Rose. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN. 
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ARGET 


TEAM RIFLE CONTEST POSTPONED. 


Owing to the urgent applications received 
by us from many western rifle clubs for the 
privilege of entering our team rifle Competi- 
tion, after the same had been rendered closed 
tone of the conditions being that all clubs 
must send their scores to us every month 
from the beginning of the contest) and ow- 
ing to the further fact that sufficient notice 
of the contest was not given in order to al- 
low all teams desirous of entering to prepare 
for the same, we have decided to eall off 
this compettition until the four months be- 
sinning with September. This will give all 
eams ample time to prepare for the com- 
petition, which, had it been advertised for 
sufficient length of time before the first 
ionth’s scores were required to be in hand, 
would have been participated in by a large 
unmber of clubs. We find now that much 
iferest prevails in the contest among teams 
which are debarred from entering for the 
reason above given and by postponing it 
we believe that competition from a wide 
range of territory will be secured, thereby 
adding not only some honor to the lucky 
team winning, but increased interest 
throughout the west, in team rifle shooting. 

Under the plan outlined above, the contest 
will be for the months of September, Octo- 
ber, November and December, and scores for 
each of the three months must be in our 
lands not later than the 25th of the month 
i Which they were shot, in order to insure 
heir publication in the following month's 
ssue of Outdoor Life. We earnestly in- 

te competition not only for the team prize, 
but for the individual prize, from rifle teams 
und riflemen residing in the territory em- 
braced by the conditions of these contests— 
uamely, in the states west of the Mississippi 

ver. Cuts of the costly prizes are pub- 
shed elsewhere in this department. 


THE STOPPING POWER OF THE .23. 
BY R. C. FISK. 

I read a letter recently written by a friend 
of mine who had done a large amount of 
hunting with a 23-caliber or a 6mm (Lee, 
straight pull) rifle, the same that is now in 
use in the navy of the United States. He 
states that there is as much comparison to 
the good, between a Lee and a 30-30, as there 
is between a 30-30 and a slow bead gun. 

Since I first used one of the high-power 
modern rifles I have been a firm believer in 
them, and although I have not yet used one 
of the 6 mm guns, I believe that they will be 
one of the hunting arms of the future. 

Having time and again seen the terrible 
effects of the high-speed bullets on many dif- 
ferent kinds of big game, I watehed with 
some interest the reports on these modern 
arms, as given by the press in our recent en- 
gagements in Cuba and our present fight in 
the Philippines, and have speculated whether 
or not in this first practical test they would 
be considered up to the standard of efficiency 
as judged by competent experts. I have not 
as yet seen any scientific writings on this 
most interesting subject, and have, there- 
fore, to be satisfied with the brief and often 
contradictory reports given out by oflicers 
and men in command of the invading forces. 

Something to me most significant was the 
inhuman and barbarous statement given out 
after the first serious engagement, which oc- 
curred between Colonel Hantington’s ma- 
rines and a large foree of Spaniards, at 
—-- —— that the enemy were mutilat- 
ing the American dead. An _ investigation 
showed that the dead Spainiards were mutil- 
ated in the same manner, and the shocking 
effects leading to the publishing of these re- 
ports were wholly caused by the terrific force 
of these high-speed bullets at close range. 
Then, again, came the report that the mod- 
ern arms were of little use, as they made 
only small, clean holes that healed with sur- 
prising rapidity. This undoubtedly was true 
if the force of the bullet was spent before it 
struck, or if only compact flesh was  pene- 
trated. But if a wound was made when 
the bullet was at the height of its speed, say 
within 800 yards of the line of fire, the effect 
was much different. 

Colonel (now Governor) Roosevelt, writes 
that if a man was struck near the backbone 
he was instantly killed; if struck fairly in 


| 
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the head, his skull was blown open. As the 
governor spent his time on the firing line, 
he was undoubtedly better able to judge the 
effects than those who were two or three 
miles in the rear, but who in reality were 
subject to the heavy dropping fire of the 
spent bullets that were fired at the assemb- 
ling line of battle. Here the wounds made 
were no more severe than if they had been 
made by a target gun of 22 calibre. More- 
over, Governor Roosevelt had tried the high 
speed of bullets on big game and knew the 
result at comparatively close range. Of 
course, as most of the fighting was done at 
from 500 to 1,500 yards, the effects could not 
be so apparent as those observed on game 
where the distance is often not over fifty 
and rarely over 300 yards. As the bullets of 
the modern guns are very light, ranging 
from 105 to 120 grains, it cannot, of course, 
make the wound, when half spent, that a 300- 
grain Springtield bullet does. For that rea- 
son, in the recent battles in Manila, my bro- 
ther writes, that the natives are more afraid 
of the “Long Toms” of the volunteers than of 
the Krag-Jorgensens of the regulars. The 
flighting there was often carried on at from 
2.000 to 4,000) yards. The comparatively 
small number of casualties is undoubtedly 
due to the extremely flat trajectories of the 
Mauser rifles with which the natives were 
armed, which will make a bullet from a gup 
sighted coarse at even 500 yards go twenty- 
feet over the target. Every writer on Cuba 
or the Philippine battles speak of these 
sheets of high-flying bullets that passed over- 
head and dropped a mile or two in the rear. 

My friend, N. D. Hilger, writes concerning 
his 28: “One day I killed three big bucks 
at 400 vards or over, and they were Fergus 
county yards, too. The first two were to- 
gether. They came out in an opening in the 
timber and I started to shoot. The first shot 
missed, but the next I scored. He humped 
up and ran into the timber, The other one 
stood still, I hit him the second shot and he 
rounded up his back and stood there. I 
had tracking snow and so went up to where 
they were, not wishing to waste those nice 
cartridges. The one I shot last lay down, 
not moving from where he first stood. I 
shot him in the forehead and the bullet blew 
all the brains out of the back of his head. 
My tirst bullet was back too far. The other 
one went about 100 yards and lay down. 


I shot him three inches below the ears and 
his whole skull was blown to pieces, both 
horns being loose. 

“Later I got after two more, and after 
running them several miles I got a shot at 
one across a gulch. I believe I was 500 
yards away. I hit him the second shot. I 
didn't get a shot at the other one, or IL would 
have got him, too. The bullets generally 
make small holes, but if you hit just right 
they tear everything to pieces. But I find 
that small holes are plenty big enough, and 
ihe 23 kills better than the 30-30. That talk 
about a 23 not breaking bones must be in 
connection with some other gun, for [ never 
saw such terrible wounds as the little bul- 
lets will sometimes make. 

“I shot another buck far back, square 
through. He ran about fifty yards and was 
dead when I reached him. The hole was 
small on entrance and exit, but everything 
inside was like sausage. 

“You know how much shooting an ante- 
lope takes. I shot one just forward of the 
hip bone. He ran fifty yards and was dead 
when I came up. The bullet had nearly 
torn his liver in two.” 

sesides killing game my friend has used 
the 23 at targets. He says: “I grouped 
five shots in a five-inch circle at 200 yards, 
with open sights. When you find a cheap 
gun that will shoot like that right along, 
as mine does, let me know.” 

HELENA, MONT. 


SPOKANE’S BIG SHOOT. 

Spokane, Wash., June 18, 1899.—The fif- 
ieenth annual shooting tournament of the 
Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest, 
held on the grounds of the Spokane Gun 
Club at Twickenham Park, Spokane, Wash., 
on June 15, 16 and 17, was one of the most 
successful ever held by the association. The 
greatest credit was due Messrs. Ware, Me- 
Broom and Merritt for their hard work, 
which made it the success it was. Even in 
the opening event about sixty shooters 
lined up. 

In the first trophy event—the individual 
championship, being at 25 singles, known 
angles—Sheard, Snyder and Walker tied 
with 25 straight. Sheard won the shoot-off 
with 24. 

The three-men team race Was taken by the 
Butte team—Jaeger, Walker and Schultz 
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scoring 44 out of 45. The high average for 
the first day was 9514 per cent. made by 
Holohan of Wallace. 

The Multnomah medal, event No. 8, was 
won by Stevens, killing 24 out of 25, reverse 
traps, known angles. 

The Smith gun trophy, event No. 11, was 
won by Young, scoring 24 out of 25, known 
traps, unknown angles. 

The Globe trophy, event No. 14, being 10 
known angles, 10 unknown, 10° reverse 
known, 10 reverse unknown, and 5 pair dou- 
bles, making a total of 50—was secured by 
Hillis, with a score of 46, 

The Anaconda cup—25 unknown—brought 
a tie between Cox, Hillis, Schultz and 
Twohy with 24 birds, Cox (Stevens) winning 
the shoot-off with 23. 

The Wallace Gun Club shoot, with $75 
added, resulted in a tie for first place be- 
tween Holohan, Ware and Twohy. 

In the general averages, as will be seen 
by the accompanying table, Hillis took first 
place, with .904 per cent; Ware, Sheard and 
Stevens second with .876; Holohan and Kim- 
ball third, with .850; Whitlaw fourth, with 
841; C. H. Smith, fifth, with .825; Dr. Smith 
and Lougee sixth, with .819; Flint and Rog- 
ers seventh, with .815; Denham, Snyder and 
Steele eighth, with .812; Twohy, ninth, with 
SOO and Young tenth wiih .S038. 

The accompanying table gives the individ- 
ual scores in all the events which were in- 
cluded in average, and of the shooters who 
were eligible for average. A large number 
in addition io these took part in the tourna- 
ment, but as they did not shoot through their 
scores Were hot averaged. 

The association embraces the states of 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
British Columbia. 

The result of the three men team contest 
on the first day and the two-men team con- 
test on the sceond day are herewith re- 
printed in separate form in order to give 
the standing made by the different teams: 

FIRST DAY. 
Event No. 2—Three-men team contest, 15 birds, 
entrance fee % a team, and $4 added. Won by 


Butte (Jaeger, Walker and Shultz) at a score of 
43 birds killed out of a possible 4. 


Spokane Team No. 1— 


Flint bails T. B. Ware.... ...12—39 
McBroom..........14 


Spokane Team No. 2— 


Williamson .......13 Hoffman....... 


Spokane Team No. 3— 


Brownlee .......... 5 Roberts ............ 11—26 

Wallace— 
Cartwright... .O8—31 
Van Dorn .... 12 

Seattle- 
13 Stevens............14—4l 
Steel .... 

Missoula— 
Mowere 13 Forbes ..... 

Wallace— 
Holohan Snyder.............12—39 

Anaconda— 
.... Toohy..............138-® 

Tacoma No. 1 
Sheard ....-. 11—37 
Kimball ...... 12 

Tacoma No, 2— 
Denham ...... ...12—40 
Smith, 

Butte 
aeger Shultz..............14—43 

Tacoma No, 3 

New Whatcom 
Cooper ............ 13-33 


Stangroom ... .9 


SECOND DAY. 


Event No. 10—Two-men team race at 15 birds 
toeach man. Won by McBroom and Flint, who 
killed a total of 28. Rogers and Hillis scored 
second at 26 birds; Shultz and Smith, T. B. Ware 
and Lougee, and Nell and Toohy tied third at 25 
birds; Whitlaw and Holohan, Carman and Casar 
and Denham and Kimball tied fourth at 24 birds. 


9 
Flint . Dr. Smith........ 


McBroom... 13 as 


1 

Whitlaw. Steel ...... 
1 


Walker Ss Cooper .. 
Carman........ 


T. B, Ware. Denham....... 
Sheard 
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EPITOME OF THE SHOOT. 


ze zie ze 
2/212 4 
Sisisisic cic 
Sisicicic 

KventNo. 152.3 4 6177 8 9)11 1218 

Name 
Hillis.. $2012 
Stevens, 


Sheard 


Ware, T. 


M4 

1 15 

1: l 

1: 1D 23H: 
Kimball 1 1 14 
Holohan 15 211 22 
W hitlaw 1 141910 
SmithCH 1 M221 
Smith, Dr. 1 14 22 13° 
Lougee 12 23.13 23113 19 1 
Flint. WIZ IS 1: 
Rogers ., 14181 
Denham I 2213 
Steel 1 22 18 
Snvder. 21 1218 12 23 
Twohy 12 22113 16.138 20 OS 24 
Young 1] 14/22) 37/21 SUS 
kKowe 1 14 17 12 20 
Shultz, Dr 918 12 1613 19 14 19 2110 40 24 7% 
Walker 121 14 20) 7 2001 21 1911 89 22 
Garrett 1412 25 01 22.18 12 16 21 
Ellis. 13.11 22 10 22 36 
Flohr... 101117 12 2110 19:18 21 35 1S 21 
Tuttle 12 S817 12 2110 20 11 21 
W oods.. 12) 9 1S 13: 19,18 1S 1518 87 18.17 72 
McBroom. 18.18 22 12 15.12 22 2s 17 1 739 
Jaeger 912 20 12 16 14 1S 2112 30 19 738 
Cartwrht 10 516 2084 15 11 18 21118 40 20.17 727 
William’n 9111912 193 18) 9 16 192 38 19 
Nell 1212 20 15 16) 16 34 21 
Van Dorn, & S21) 721018) 619 17/12 29 21 8 
Brownlee. 9 716 6 15 615 25 11 
Ware, A.C.) 918 S162 15) 1p 536 


The shooters to the number of two score 
and ten wound up the second day around 
a festive banquet board at) Davenport's, 
decked with scarlet carnations and sprays 
of green waving in the breeze that swept 
gently down from the arms of electric fans. 
Dr. E. L. Kendall was toustmaster, Several 
impromptu toasts were responded to on 
sporting topics of interest, 

The score sheet of the total averages for 
the first two days of the tournament showed 
Stevens (R. Cox) and Sheard tied for the 
lead at S01, per cent., a total of 21 birds lost 
out of a possible 200 killed. T. B. Ware and 
Hlillis tied seconds at SY per cent. Holohan 
scored third at SS per cent., and Whitlaw, 
Kimball and Lougee tied fourth at S41. 

Fo‘lowing is the complete list of the guests 
present at the banquet: 

Butte—W. M. Schultz, D. Jaeger, M. B. 
Brownlee, A. J. Walker, C. H. Smith. 

Seattle—Ed Garrett, E. E. Ellis, R. Cox. 

Tacoma—W. F. Sheard, R. V. Rowe, H. T. 
Denham, J. L. Carman, W. A. Eberly. 
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Wallace—M, J. Flohr, C. IX. Cartwright, F. 
W. Snyder, C. M. Whitlaw, J. H. VanDorn, 
I’. J. Holohan, 

KKalispell—Sam L. Lowe. 

Phillipsburg—Mar Wright. 

Fairhaven—cC, S. Rice, J. B. Scott. 

New Whatcom—J. S. Stangroom, Dl). Coop- 
er, John E. Rice. 

Anaconda—C,. A. Tuttle, D. D. Twohy, H. 
Hl. Nell. 

Missolua—Jack Forbes, Robert Rogers. 

Hlope—N,. Sisson. 

Libby—HIl. A. Hillis. 

Spokane—Dr. L. Kimball, J. W. Merritt, 
Ir. R. Drake, J. D. Carson, J. O. Peterson, 
W. H. Doolitth, D. J. Roberis, A. C. Ware, 
T. B. Ware, F. IK. MeBroom, A. Darwin 
Clifford. B. IKK. Short, A. F. Wiesemann, <A. 
H. Cratte. M. T. SHELL. 


DENVER VS. COLORADO SPRINGS. 


On June 22 a mateh at 100 clay birds per 
man was shot at Colorado Springs between 
teams of four men each from Denver and 
Colorado Springs. The Colorado Springs 
if John W. Garrett, W. R. 
MacNeill, 
While the Denver team was composed of A, 
B. Daniels, Bryan Haywood, A. C. 
and J. C. 


lean consisted 


Mason, A. J. Lawton and D. G. Cc. 


Foster 
(Brien. The Colorado Springs 
teuin Were victorious by the aggregate score 
of SoS. against 540 immade by the Denverites, 
Mr. Garrett of the Springs team made a 
tine score, as Will be seen by the accom- 
panving table. He broke his first 73 birds 
sibaight, 


DENVER TEAM, 


\. B. Daniels 18 19 IS 19—91 
Bryan Haywood 19 19 19) 

COLORADO SPRINGS TEAM, 

John W. Garrett... 19 20 2 19 19—97 

W. Rk. Mason 19 IS 
A. J. Lawton Is 15 16 17 
D.G. C. MacNeill..... 19 17 17) IS—S7—35S 


The Broadmoor company very kindly do- 
hated two neat silver cups, ohe to each team, 
to the member of the team making the high- 
est score in the match, Mr. Haywood of 
Denver winning in his team with a score of 
ve and Mr. Garrett of the Colorado Springs 
ieam getting the cup in his team with a 


score of U7. 


During the summer a return match will be 
shot in Denver. 
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SHOOT AT OMAHA. 
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Ostrome Counsmian ..... 18 
OMAHA, Neb., June 12. Schand Downs. 
The crack shots in the official circles of H.S. McDonald ......21. Schurig................ ll 
the city of Omaha and Douglas county 
admiring hundreds shouted their ap- 
proval and the monument fund for the cinacaidiniiniains 
erection of a shaft to the city’s volunteer es — 
The plan worked like a charm and Lewis............ 16 Hunt ............. 

while those who had charge of selling Shields...... Cook 
tickets complain of the hard work inci- ~ 

dent to their part in the program, all ex-  Hummel...... 20 Reigleman...... 17 
Incidentally, the city cracks carried off ne | 
the laurels of the shoot contest, though DU PONT. 
Yimball. Is vores 20 
the score doesn’t show any particular 49 
surprises on either side. Tewnecnd.......... H.S. McDonald 
Event No. 1. Bishup.......-...-.19 Icken.... 
4 Young 19 Curtis. 20 
J. W. MeDonald 1 


jto. by Maj. W. C. Daniels. 


AT SEDAM PARK, DENVER, ON JUNE 4--A. B. 


Mr. Daniels stands 6 feet 2 inches, weighs 160 pounds. 


DANIELS 


AT 


THE SCORE. 


Note the extreme ease of position, feet 


just enough apart to insure instant recovery from recoil, left arm extended barely inside its limit, 
the hand well out on the barrels to give prompt control of muzzle, and yet close enough to permit of 
taking a portion of the recoil. Notice how tightly the left hand grips the barrels, the fingers almost 
overthe rib. The observer will notice that Mr. Daniels points his gun with his waist muscles, both 
arms, gun and head being locked together immovably. The movement of pointing gun being per- 
force from the waist, makes the aim much steadier and more certain. Mr. Daniels is comparatively 
a new shot, his trap work with a shot gun dating from November 27, 18%, and his quick rise into the 
top notch class is largely due to his imperturbability under all circumstances, coupled with a re- 
markably good judgment in pigeon shooting for so young a shooter; and, after all, these are the two 
most essential qualities in a trap shot aside trom good eyesight and good health. 


§ 
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Andrews Salisbury 


Event No. 4. 
OMAHA GUN CLUB, 
Read 


Blake . 


Johannes 
Kimball 
McFarland Smead 


Brucker Burgess 


Loomis Parmelee 


J.C. NORRIS. 


Trap at DeLamar, Idaho. 
DELAMAR, Idaho, June 5. 

The DeLamar Gun Club held its semi- 
monthly shoot on the 4th of June. A 
strong wind blew all the afternoon, mak- 
ing high scores impossible. 

As there is no level ground in this sec- 
tion of the country, the shooters have to 
stand on platforms five feethigh to bring 
them upto a level with the magautrap 
so the wind gets a full sweep at us. 

The following scores were made at the 
third shoot for Browning Bros.’ Medal: 

Fifty blue rocks 
Plumer 
F. Parke 
Jones... 
McMillan 
W.S. Parke. 


Fauer 
McCabe 
Cantwell 
Thomas 
Bennett 


= 


DELAMAR, Idaho, June 18. 
shoot for Browning 
wind blew most of 


Fourth 
Medal. <A 
the time: 


Fifty blue rocks. 
Thomas 
Plumer... 
Prout 
Jones 
Cantwell . 
Riley 


Bros.’ 
strong 


W.S. Parke 
McCabe 
Farrer 
Wicket 
Brown 
McMillan 


W.R. THOMAS, JR. 


American Fork Rifle Club Scores. 
AMERICAN FORK, Utah, June 25. 
Enclosed find scores of the American 
Fork Rifle Club for June, 200 yards, off- 


hand Standard American target. Match 


of June Ist is rest. 


Sth. Mth. 
Steele 5 
Smith 
H. D. Boley 
Spratley 
E. H. Boley . 
Ambrose 
L. Parker 
H. Chipman 
T. Chipman 
W. Chipman 


N. MARTIN AMBROSE, Sec’y. 


THE SPALDING TOURNAMENT. 

The second annual Spalding handicap 
shooting tournament took place at Se- 
damville on June 4. There were fifteen 
events and between fifty and sixty shoot- 
ers appeared on the field. Two sets of 
traps were kept running all day, one 
magautrap and one Sargent system. The 
shooting was affected somewhat by the 
wind, which several times during the 
day was violent and squally. Merchan- 
dise prizes to the value of $255 were 
offered, four prizes in each ten-bird event 
and five in each twenty. To insure the 
poorer shots a showing a limit of SO per 
cent was put on the crack shooters, so 
that if a man scored ten straight he re- 
ceived credit in the awards for but eight. 

A. B. Daniels killed 208 out of 220 in the 
fifteen events, while Sedam and Pickett 
killed 204 each. Haywood was not enter- 
ed in all the events, but averaged well. 
The following table gives the result of 
the shoot: 

EPITOME OF THE SHOOT. 
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Total no. birds shot at. 
Total no. birds killed. 


Percentage. 


Name 


Lawton 
Mech'ng 
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Howland 
Mann 
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Smith 
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Moore 
Schroter 
Lewis 
Daniels 
O'Brien 
Moritz 
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C. R. A. SCORES FOR JUNE. 
The scores made by the Colorado Rifle 
Association Clubs on June 18,in their 
monthly shoot, were as follows: 


CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 
Bergersen .............85 
Gilmore. . 62—-H1 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
es ..78 68 
McGinnis 6S 
68 Hartwick. (6422 
SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUB. 
Robinson 71 A. H. Lyon .......62—409 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 
\damson Schoyen ...... 
King Willis . 27-31 
BLACK HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 
Jacobson .. ree McCarty ... 59 
©). Hanson Rassmuser ......57 
Olden 52—3S83 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
Stevens Kuntz .... 60 
Whitney 72 Dannison...... a2 
The conditions of the shootwere: Two 


hundred yards strictly off-hand, stand- 
ard American target,each team on its 
home range, each man’s first consecutive 
ten shots, no picking of scores or men. 


Medal Shoot at Wallace. 
WALLACE, Idaho, June 12. 
The Wallace Gun Club held their final 
medal shoot for the season of 1898-99 on 
Sunday, June 11, the scores being as fol- 


lows: 
Shot at. Broke, 


Steinke ...... a 2s 20 
Cartright ‘a 31 
1s 


This left Cartright and Gibbs tied, and 
in the shoot-off Gibbs broke six out of 
twelve and Cartright ten out of twelve. 

A meeting of the club was held in the 
evening, when the prizes won in the sea- 
son's shoot were awarded. 

Flohr, having won the medal shoot 
seven times, got the first prize, which was 
a very handsome Lefever $120 grade ejec- 
tor gun. Gibbs, with six medal wins to 
his credit, took the second prize of #25. 
Van Dorn and Steinke, with four wins 
each, were tied for third and fourth. 


In the shoot-off, Van Dorn won, thus 
taking third money, $15, and leaving 
Steinke fourth money, $10. Van Dorn 
also received the handicap average prize 
of $10. Holohan was awarded the field 
shoot prize of $20 and Whitlaw the “hard 
luck” prize of $20 which was forthe high- 
est score next to the winner in the great- 
est number of shoots. The handsome 
pin presented by Jameson forthe team 
shoot was taken by Gibbs. 

The actual averages for the season were 
as follows: 

Average 


Shot at. Broke. per cent. 
............. 6e9 53.6 
Whitlaw ... 673 83.3 
Snyder 359 79.7 
Steinke ...... ........ 790 5S7 74.3 
Scott.. 391 72.2 
416 68.7 
Gaut 493 67.8 
Flohr O34 626 67.0 


WHITLAW. 
Pueblo Rifle Shoot. 

PUEBLO, Colo., June 15. 
The rifle cranks had to contend with a 
variable wind yesterday afternoon, and 
although there were no very high scores, 
taken as a whole they averaged up 
very well. The scores for the afternoon 

were as follows: 


Williams ‘ 71 
70 
65 
bis 66 Thomas 71 
6S HS 
67 .. 68 
.. 66 
.. 65 Nleespies 62 
62 62 
McDonald ..... 73 58 
73 Cook 57 
71 5S 
Colvin Ketner 53 
69 
6S 


Sedam vs. Pickett. 


During the past month many interest- 
ing matches were held at Sedam Park, 
near Denver, but none more exciting 
than the one between George G. Pickett 
and Capt. J. S. Sedam, at 100 clay birds 
apiece, on June 25. 

Captain Sedam started ata great pace, 
shattering all his targets up to the thir- 
tieth. 

Pickett fell down on his seventeenth 
bird and again on his twenty-eighth. 
Sedam held his lead up tothe end. Pick- 


| 
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ett’s poorest mark was in his last 25, of 
which he lost four. The birds Pickett 
missed were all straightaways. All the 
others he got with ease. The score: 
11111 10101 1 
10101 


Two Wyoming Cracks. 

We take pleasure this month in pub- 
lishing portraits of two of the West’s best 
known and most proticient marksmen 
Pete Bergersen and C. A. Shafer, both of 
Cheyenne, Wyo. The best scores of each 
with che rifle, in competition, during 1898, 
are herewith appended: 

PETE BERGERSEN. 


May 9 91 910 9 
May 2 49 9 S$1010 9 910 8 
June 9 S 910 910 9 9 10—% 
June 7 4 i S10 1010 9 10 10—06 
November 20 510101010 91010 8S 10—95 
November 2 9 9 9401010 
November 24 WwW 9 7 9101010 
December 17 910101010 7 S 10-98 
December 2 ..... 7S 7W 81010 10.10 10—9 


Being an average of 235.6. 


Wallace Gun Club Shoot. 


WALLACE, Idaho, June 4. 

The weekly shoot of the Wallace Gun 
Club was held at 11 o'clock to-day on ac- 
count of the baseball game this after- 
noon, and the result of the contest leaves 
the final result still in doubt. 

Flohr had won the medal shoot seven 
times and Gibbs five. Gibbs won again 
to-day, so that it is possible for him to 
tie on the next and last shoot. In the 
team shoot, Holohan had won nine times 
and Gibbs eleven, but Holohan was in 
the winning team to-day, so that he also 
has a chance to tie next Sunday. The 
following is the score in the medal shoot: 


Shot at. Broke. 
Holohan 7°33 


— -~ 
Van Dorn 
Gibbs 3s 
Whitlaw % » 
Gaut 29 1s 
Steinke . Sue 2S 
Flohr ..... 


This gave Van Dorn credit for “hard 
luck.” The team shoot was won by Hol- 
ohan and Van Dorn. Out of 775 birds 
shot at during the season, Whitlaw and 
Holohan have broken the same number. 

M. T. SHELL. 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S COMPETITION PRIZES. 


We present herewith cuts of the two hand- 
some prizes which we are offering for best rifle 
scores the coming season—the Stevens Ideal 
Schuetzen Rifle, donated by the J. Stevens Arms 


{OS 


STEVENS IDEAL 
SCHUETZEN RIFLE, 


WINCHESTER 
SCHUETZEN RIFLE. 


& Tool Co., and the Winchester Schuetzen Rifle, 
donated by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
The full conditions and particulars concerning 
these contests are published elsewhere in the 
Trap and Target Department. 
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C. A. SHAFER. | ¥ 
Shot at Douglas, Wyo., April 15, 189s. 
236 237 232 241 243 
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PROMINENT ENTHUSIASTS OF OUTDOOR LIFE. 


W. B. FELKER, PETE BERGERSEN, 
Denver. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


C. G. STRANG, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


H. STRANG, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 
Denver. 


C. A. SHAFER, J. L. Wire, MANAGER, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. St. Louis Branch Oriental Powder Mills. 
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THE “OUTDOOR LIFE’”’ RIFLE COMPETITIONS. 


TEAM CONTEST. 


OUTDOOR LIFE offers as a prize for the highest 
aggregate score made by a club team of any or 
ganized rifle club west of the Mississippi River, 
a beautiful Winchester Schuetzen Rifle (donated 
by the Winchester Kepeating Arms Co.), under 
the following conditions: Teams to consist of 
six men, who are to be bona fide members of not 
less than three months’ standing of an organ- 
ized rifle club west of the Mississippi River. The 
competition scores to be shot on the second 
regular weekly practice day of the month. 
The picking of the six best men will be allowed. 
The first score of the day's shoot to count in this 
competition; two preliminary sighting shots al- 
lowed. Each member of the team competing to 
fire ten shots off-hand on the Standard American 
Target. Either’ or ll-inch black may be option- 
ally used. By off-hand in this connection is 
meaut an erect position without mechanical aid, 
and permits hip. ches! and body rest. Scores to 
be recorded on bianks published on this page for 
that purpose. Correctness of score and conditions 
to be certified to thereon by both captain of team 
and seeretary of club competing. Said blanksto 
be forwarded to OUTDOOR LIFE on or before the 
Sth day of each month. Any rifle, sights and 
trigger pull may be used, but a handicap of five 
points on either score of ten shots will be im- 
posed for the employment of palm rest. This 
competition will be for the months of September, 
October, November and Deceniber—the scores of 
each month to be published in the following 
month's issue of OUTDOOR LIFE, namely: Octo 
ber, November December and January. The club 
making the highest aggregate of monthlyscores 
shot in that time, under these conditions, to be 
declared the winner. Individual possession of 
the rifle to be decided by a handicap shoot held 
within one month after team has obtained pos- 


session. The conditions of such handicap shoot 
are regulated entirely by the team winning the 
rifle. Thesix members attending the greatest 
number of monthly shoots to be entitled to com. 
pete for individual ownership. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST, 


For individual competition OUTDOOR LIFE 
offers a highest grade Stevens Schuetzen Rifle 
(donated by the’. Stevens Arms and Tool Co.), 
made to individual specifications of winner, un- 
derthe following conditions: This rifle is to be 
given for the highest single score of ten shots 
fired on Standard American Target, with either 
s or ll-inch black, at the election of the shooter, 
under strictly off-hand conditions, as defined in 
the team contest. Allcompetitors must be mem- 
bers of good standing, for not less than three 
months, of an organized rifle club west of the 
Mississippi River, and the scores offered in com- 
petition must be made on regular club practice 
days, and witnessed and attested by not less 
than two members of club, whose attestation 
and verification of score must be sent to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE on blanks published on this page for 
that purpose. Competitors may use any rifle, 
any sights, any trigger pull and any position 
strictly within the above interpretation of off- 
hand, but a handicap of five points will be im- 
posed on every score shot with a palm rest. The 
scores to be forwarded to UTDOOR LIFE 
for report not later than forty-eight hours after 
such score has been made. All scores to be 
made according to accepted standard interpre- 
tation of the term—that is, they must be continu- 
ous and complete in series of ten. 

Scores offered in this individual competition 
must be made between tte firat day of May, 
1899, and the first da~’ of January, 


**OUTDOOR LIFE”’ RIFLE COMPETITION SCORE CARD, 


TEAM CONTEST 
Por Winchester Schuetzen Rifle, donated by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


MEMBERS OF TEAM 


| 


Witnessed and certified to as being made under conditions imposed by OUTDOOR LIFE for ite 
competitive contest for Stevens High-Grade Schuetzen Rifle. 


Witnesses 


Club Sec’z 


Scorer 


IMPORTANT See notice published elsewhere in this department regarding post 
ponement of the team contest. 
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We hereby certify to the correctness of the above competitive score, made under conditions in 
posed by OUTDOOR LIVs, for its team competition for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 
Secretary of Club. Team Captaiy 
INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 
For Stevens High-Grade Schuetzen Rifle, donated by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
| | | | 


ELLIOTT VS. DANIELS, 
On the Ist inst.,at Sedam Park, Denver, 
J. ALR. Elliott of Kansas City defeated A. 
8. Daniels of Denver in a 100-bird match 
by which result the DuPont Cup won 
by Mr. Daniels at St. Louis, and which is 
emblematic of the live bird champion- 
-hip of America, passed into the hands 
of Mr. Elliott, by the close score of 98 to 
“7. The Kansas City man was pressed 
hard up to the 9Ist bird, which Daniels 
missed, it being his third miss to two 
lost birds for Elliott. The three birds 
which Daniels lost, and which carried 
the laurels of the day away with them, 
were all dead out of bounds, and at least 
a brace of them’was so laden with lead 
that they were barely able to struggle 
over the fence. 

Daniels killed his first 51 birds without 
a miss, but the 52d was a white pigeon 
that waited for a minute after the trap 
had been pulled. When it finally got 
away, Daniels waited too long before he 
let his first barrel go. The bird had fif- 
teen yards the start before the first load 
was sent afterit and the second followed. 
The bird was hit, but was able to fly over 
the fence to the left and alight ina neigh- 
boring cornfield. 

lhe Daniels crowd was not discouraged, 
as their man continued to work in steady 
fashion until he tackled his 68th bird at 
Trap No.l. This was not a particularly 
hard shot, although the bird was a swift 
incomer. Daniels hit it with his first bar- 
rel, but his second seemed to miss and 
Mr. Pigeon landed on the club house 
roof. This lost bird tied the score be- 
tween the shooters and from then to the 
endof the match the excitement was in- 

All went well until Daniels’ 91st 
This was a low one that started on 
a straightaway course from Trap No.3, 
but swerved to the left. Daniels let fly at 
it with both barrels and both times seem- 
ed to have hit the mark, but the pigeon 
just succeeded in dragging itself over 
the fence. This loss decided the match, 
for Elliott continued to kill his birds 
with unceasing regularity. 

Elliott made his two misses in his first 
ten birds. His first miss wasa bird from 
lrap No. 1,a slow quarterer that did not 
look hard to hit. His other miss was the 
tenth bird. This one started straight 


tense. 
bird. 
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away from the trap and then turned to 
the left. It, too, looked easy. From that 
time on until his 100th bird Elliott brought 
his birds to grass every time he put his 
gun to his shoulder, although he had a 
number of narrow escapes. 

The score was: 


Elliott . 20222 +22220 22111 22121 
22222 12222 22222 22222 
22222 21222 22222 22222 
11222 12112 
21222 12271 
Daniels 22222 
22222 12222 22222 
21221 12212 20111 22222 
21222 22012 12222 11121 
21212 12112 02222 22122—97 


W. F. SHEARD, OF TACOMA. 


Winner of the Individual Championship of the 
Northwest. 
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THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


One of the latest acquisitions to the 
ing pages of OUTDOOR LIFE is the 
ment of John Henry Blake of Batavia, N.Y. Mr. 
Blake is an expert rifleman who has acquired 
the science of manufacturing arms by hard and 
continuous study of the needs of riflemen, and 
by also giving careful study to defects hereto 
fore existing in this class of tire-arms. Mr. Blake 


sendsa rifle book free to anyone sending two 2 
cent stamps for it. 


Inthe Photographic Department this month, 
we reproduce a beautiful view entitled “A Sum 
mer ldyl.” The negative from which this repro 
duc tion istaken was made withthe well known 

*Montauk”™ camera manutactured by G. Gennert 
of New York, Mr. Gennert’s cameras have 
achieved a world-wide reputation for reliability, 
due in a great measure to the long years of study 
given uptothe art by Mr.Gennert, and his aim 
to produce nothing but the best. 


advertis 
advertise 


Two of Denver's prominent sportsmen, H. C. 
Rubincam ant Smith. are perfecting plans 
to make of Seeley'’s Lake, near Greeley, ¢ ‘olo., an 
ideal resort for bass tishing and duck shooting. 
The above lake embraces a body of water 116 
acres in extent, surrounded by cottonwood and 
elm trees, and is accessible by the U. P. Ry. to 
Greeley and thence by conveyance, the railroad 
selling at reasonable rates round-trip tickets, in 
cluding the four-mile drive to the lake. 


On another page of this number is publishe da 
portrait of a gentleman whose concern is known 
from one end of this continent tothe other—J. L. 


White, manager of the Si. Louis branch of the 
Oriental Powder Mills of Portland, Maine. 
Mr. White,s territory extends from 
ana to Salt Lake City, and from the Can 
adian border to the Gulf of Mexico. In near 
ly every city which enjoys a jobbing business 


the Oriental Powder Mills is represented, and its 
product finds a ready market everywhere. 


One of the most complete catalogues ever 
turned out by a Western sporting goods house 
this yearcomes to our desk from the sporting 
goods department of the Geo, Tritch Hardware 
Co., of Denver. ‘here is no more convincing ar 
gument of the growth of this concern than its "4 
book, which comprises over 100 pages of closely 
printed matter relieved by cuts of nearly every 
article catalogued, Our readers should not be 
without the Tritch catalogue this year, which is 
sentto anyone upon request, 


W. B. Felker, whose portrait appears in this 
number of Outdoor Life, is a man of exceptional 
business capacities and one of the West's cycle 
tradesmen who is taking a big jump up the lad- 
der of Aside from handling the Ster- 
ling and Cleveland wheels, he is actively en- 
gaged in the capacity of manager of the Denver 
branch of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. The 
tire business taken care of by Mr. Felker during 
the past vear has attained to enormous propor 
tions, and the popularity of the Palmer and 
Goodrich varieties is bound to give it a steady 
increase. 


The Automatic Combination Fishing Reel is 
an on the well-known “Automatic” 
manufactured by Yawman & Erb Manufacturing 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., which has been the delight 
oft anglers for so many vears. The new reel com 
bines a free-running feature with the automatic 
action for which the old reel was famous and 
which consisted in winding the line automati 
cally by means of a spring controlled by the 
pressure of the little finger ot the hand holding 
the red. “The little finger” still “does it.” The 
adjustment of the new reel can be changed in 
stantly from free-running to automatic, or vice 
versa, by the pressure of the slide. 


success, 


One of the things of which Denver may justly 
boast is the largest and most thriving cycle club 
in the United States. Another is a cycle club 


paper which is far ahead of many of the so-called 
namely, the 
Burley B. 


evcling 
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Club When 


Ayers laid down the editorial quill on this spark- 
ling little sheet, last winter, on acconnt of a 
forced removal to New York, it was thought that 
never again would the Echo sparkle with the 
same brilliant literature which marked Mr. 
\vers’ regime. For awhile it did not, but now 
each month we are regaled with paragraphs as 
witty and articles as pungent as those which 
came from the fluent pen of Ayers. The matter 
now appearing in the Echo is so farahead of that 
of any other club journal published, and even of 
most other cycle journals, that it has the flavor 
of a publication of fa: more than local import- 
ance. The editorial thought of the paper is now 
directed by Ed. 8S. Hartwell, ex-president of the 
Db. W.C., and, by the way,one of the brightest 
young men in Colorado, 


Rio Grande Western's Pretty Folder. 


“Salt Lake City, the City of the Saints,” is the 
title of a be cutifel little folder just from the press 
and issued by that most enterprising western in- 
stitution, the Rio GrandeWestern Railway. It is 
embellished with richly engraved half-tones and 
shows the work of a master hand in the literary 
effort displayed. It is mainly an outline of 
the natural beauty and = attractions of 
Salt Lake City, the “Zion” of the new world, 
andcan be had by anyone sending a two-cent 
stamp to F. A. Wadleigh, General Passenger 


Agent, Rio Grande Western Railway, Salt Lake 
City. 
A Handy Fishing Reel. 
For those who object to an automatic reel ora 


multiplier on either mech: nic al or sentimental 
xrounds, the “Featherlight” should prove a de 
cided biessing. This reel was tirst made two sea 
sons ago at the suggestion of Bryan Haywood 
who so fortunately combines the business of 
tackle dealer with the prestige of an accom- 
plished tishermar., The material of this reel is 
the best gun metai, a material which is un 
equalled tor this class of work, and this gun 
metal is stained black to guard against those 
annoying gleams with which a — d brass or 
German silver reel sooften warn the fish of the 
fisherman's approach, But the chief virtues of 


FEATHERLIGHT 


REEL. 

the “Featherlight” lie rather in the form of its 
construction than in the material of which it is 
constructed, The barrel of the reel is very nar- 
row in proportion to its diameter, and the spool 
on which the line is wound is made very much 
larger than ordinary by the metal pins which 
show in the cut. The result isthat one revolution 
of the reel takes up vastly more line than is the 
case with old-fashioned reels having a long nar- 
row barrel and a spool of smallerdiameter. The 
reelis of the open-work type which permits the 
line to dry readily without the bother of unwind- 
ing and the larger size, built to carry thirty-five 
or forty yards of fairly stout line, costs $1.75. 


Further advice on Semi-Smokeless. 


Editor “Outdoor Life’ The question is fre- 
quently asked: Is Kin. s Semi-Smokeless good 
for shot guns? It is not strange that the question 
should be asked, considering the large amount of 
attention the powder has attracted for use in 
rifles and pistols. But if the shooters asking 
this question, willonly take the powder and give 
ita thorough test they will be more than pleased 
with the result, and convinced that Semi- is 
something great for shot guns also. 


Let them use the ordinary primer, shell and 
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